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Before the war we were afraid to prepare for war. During 
the war many of us are afraid to prepare for a peace. 

Writing at the beginning of July 1940 1 am convinced that 
this book should appear at once. Victory may to-day seem 
farther off than when these essays were written. But very 
little has happened that the authors did not foresee. To all 
of them victory for the Allies is inevitable. 

In some details the e^ays may seem out of date. The 
authors were approached last November; all of them had 
finished their essays by February 1940 ; the book (after 
many difficulties due to paper restrictions) was ready in May, 

Finally, just before it went to press the Petain Govern- 
ment signed an armistice with Germany. I have made no 
attempt to alter any passages referring to France in these 
essays, for I believe that the majority of Frenchmen still 
hate Germany, though their hands may be tied for a while. 
When final victory is achieved, the real France will draw up 
the peace treaty with us, and it is the real France that is 
referred to in the following pages. 

We have held it up to see how far, if at all, it would be 
out of date. I have made a few slight alterations, but 
otherwise the authors feel that their sr^gestfons for After the 
War remain unchangai and just as attainable. 

Some of my contributors wish to add a note of personal 
explanation or to acknowledge the source of quoted matter. 
Sir Richard Acland desires it to be clearly understood that 
his contribution in no way represents the oflScial policy of 
the Liberal Party; also that be k indebted to Penguin &x>ks 
Ltd for permission to quote certain paragraphs fmm his Urmr 
Kampf, The Earlof Listowel thanks the Editor of Affms 

for permission to quote from an article by Professor Hopper. 

I have to thank the Editor of Tib Trn^s and the Editor 
of World Review for the right to reprint copyright material. 

W.T. 
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William Teeling 


The object of this book is to get a few representative 
people, who are likely to have a strong influence on the pub- 
lic life of this country immediately after the present war, to 
state their peace aims, as distinct from war aims. Many 
people hope that those men who were our leaders in the 
Great War of 1914-18, who led us through the peace years of 
1918-39, and who are now leading us again through the 
present war, will leave the shaping of the post-war world to 
younger hands. But I thoroughly mistrust anyone who air- 
ily lays the blame for all that has happened, and is happen- 
ing, on any one group of people, on a political party, or for 
that matter, on any one country. Nevertheless, the time has 
come to allow the younger generation, at any rate in Great 
Britain, to have a say in a future which concerns them 
most of all. 

I remember vividly a conversation with some German 
Youth Leaders of the disbanded Centre Party in 1937 in the 
Rhineland, They said; ‘If only our Party I^ders and our 
clergy had listened to us more, and let us lead against the Nazi 
leaders who were the same age as ourselves, then the Nazis 
would not be in power to-day. Only youth can effectively 
answer youth. The Nazis came ten yezurs too soon. In ten 
years we would have been in control of our Party.’ 

Every day ^s this war progresses I feel more and more 
what a lot there is in that statement. It is the youth of 
(Jermany to-day who are upsetting all the calculations of our 
elderly democratic leaders. A Gennan youdi in Hamburg 
proudly told an American friend of mine: ‘Of course we’ll 
fight. What have we young people to lose ? We may gain all. 
But if we don’t, well, we can bring Germany up again Scorn 
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2 AFTER THE WAR 

iiodiii^Qess in a fisw years, just as we have done after the 
doqpair of 1930-33, and one day our youth will con- 
quar/ 

He was saying something that shocked the elder man; but 
he despised the elder man for being old. The young German 
I have always found ready at least to argue with the young 
Englishman. But the average young Englishman has to ad- 
mit that it will take years of red tape and traditional drudgery 
before he will be able to attain the power in England that 
the youth of Germany hold to-day. 

Hitler has said: T want to fight my wars before I am fifty- 
five/ Mr Chamberlain has said: T would rather be bored 
than be bombed.’ These are the two mentalities waging this 
war, the maniac against the bulldog, dangerous and tenacious 
when roused, and they will be followed by leaders in a post- 
war work! who I think will need still difierent mentalities; 
they will have to be reformers with imagination. 

I lave lodked round amongst the members of Parliament, 
boA m the House of Loitis and the House of Commons, to 
bad fourteen people, lepresaiting the three major Parties, 
who arc at any rate not much over forty years of age, who axe 
Iftely to take an 2K:tive part in the reconstruction plans of the 
port-war period, and who arc willing to be brave enough to 
fart down their present ojunion as to what they would like 
rtwt fetuie to be. I have found that, to be truly representa- 
lirte, it is as weO to go outside Parliamait for at least three 
of these esaajfs, and I have not included people who for 
Md CTen years past have already made their views 
known on {^ler on the platform. Parliamentary Private 
Snerttaiies and Under-Secretaiies have not felt at liberty to 
Wiiin, but that has still kft me with plenty of talent from 
^e &Kk Bei^jies supporlmg the Government, The majority, 
kiii not all, of my oontrSmtois can remember vividly the last 
Qvent War, a few rf them took part in it, and <Hie at least 
mmeMber notMng of it. 

V , this I have met with the criticisms: 

fi) that we must win the war brfbre we talk of peace; 

snA a boc^ will inevitably show division of opinion, 
nMth Ihe Oermans w 31 quu^dy make use erf; and (3) that 
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it is sheer waste of time, since no one knows who will be on 
which side when it is all over. 

The first criticism can surely be answered by the ex- 
perience of 1918-19. A superb opportimity was then lost for 
a really constructive peace because of a feeling of hate, 
of an almost hysterical feeling of relief, and because of a 
terrible ignorance of real conditions in Europe and else- 
where. This ignorance was not only displayed by the voters 
of this cormtry, who have never been very interested in 
foreigners, but also by our own politicians and statesmen, as 
countless memoirs can testify. Chatham House (the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs) owes its very existence to 
a group of people present at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
who felt that there wets vital need for an organization which 
would have all the facts^at its finger tips about every possible 
foreign problem. It has now got branches in almost every 
major city in the British Commonwealth. 

During this war we should study to the best of our ability 
what we want of a post-war world, and we must, if we 
would be practical, try to imagine the feelings of a defeated 
Germany. We must then avoid a hurried "S^rsailles Treaty, 
compromising between different attitudes of tolerance and 
intolerance, and between different hastily made promises to 
minority groups while the war is still on. ^^e will need a 
treaty not unlike the Treaty of Vienna. We must begin long 
before the treaty is signed, now if possible, to think out what 
we want, and after the heat of battle is over, we must still 
spend some time working out ideas before the fatal signature 
IS penned- 

It will be as well to remember that all through the 
Napoleonic Wars English newspapers and every cartoon 
showed almost as bitter a hatred of Napoleon and Napoleon’s 
France as we can show to-day of Hitler and Hitler’s Ger- 
many — ^yet after Napoleon’s defeat we made a peace with 
France which took away Scorn her all her ill-gotten gains, 
left her internally free, and gave her her old regime. But we 
had to defeat Napoleon first, although half-way through the 
ware we made a peace which lasted only a few months. The 
re^t was a jfiiendship between Great Britain and France 
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wliidi at first was, quite naturally, charged with suspicion, 
but irfiich after 1870 became gsadually more trusting, until 
iqi4, when it was sealed with blood. It reverted to suspicion 
in the years fbUowing the Great War, and to-day promises to 
lead to something uncommonly near to a federation of in- 
terests. This has taken one hundred years. At first there was 
a leconstitution of old regimes in a number of States. They 
pitived to be in a sense anachronisms and led later on to 
revolutions. Yet out of them came a re-alinement of States, 
difiexeiit fi[om what Napoleon envisaged, but more lasting. 
The DiK^ies and Principalities of Italy finally merged into 
the Italy of to-day, and the German States eventually merged 
tfaetoselves into two different Empires. 

It k posable, as at least one of the contributors to this book 
pomts out, Ihat all this was but a step towards the formation 
io-morzow, not of a new Gennanic Empire, but of a Central 
Emopean Slav Empire, and a Balkan Slav Empire, and that 
iiaatyjMfl of the growth of a (Jerman Nordic Empire, we are 
yyii^ Ac death throes of the Teuton influence in countries 
wbone, in of artificial efforts on the part of the Nazis, 

the Germaii tfiiAHrate is gradually decreasing. 

Throiig^ut me last century, and e^jecially after 1870, 

and the British Government prevented 
imJrPnisria fipom completely eliminating the 
fbndb influeBce in Europe (an influence which we in Great 
. Britain consido^ essential fi>r European civilization). 
wemA France in 1914 and to-day are saving a fast diminish- 
Fitnch pofmlation fix>m extermination, and so may it 
not be posribie that after ibk war we shall continue to save 
So dfao may we save the civilization of G^ermany, 
mmm a Sot CSonunimist ojqnession, Russian, Central Euro- 
and &dkan, ami be emee ^ain a bulwark, this time 
mfeud&ig all Aat has bem best in Ae pre-war Gfermto 

IfllMKlIdbg ffie this is likely to happen in Ae years to 
anydu^ we |^an to-day may have repercussions in 
An^msstance of Afe was our support of Masaryk 
llliil AlMQseehs in Ae last war, and we Aould remember, as 

10 aptly says in his essay in this book, Aat 
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*if Anglo-French joint machinery is to be used as a base 
. . . the steps taken during., the war must be criticized as 
affecting a structure which is intended to be permanent* 

I t h i nk a sufficiently effective answer to two of the criti- 
cisms of this book — ^namely, that we must win the war before 
discussing peace, and that such a discussion must show un- 
desirable divisions of opinion — can be fbxmd in a passage in 
the leading article in The Times of i January, 1940: 

Of the Pope’s five points, the one that is likely in the future to 
set the most urgent and intricate task for the architects of recon- 
struction is the third, in which he writes of the need for creating 
or reconstituting international institutions. Beyond question the 
ultimate task that awaits the nations, neutral and belligerent 
alike, after the immediate injustices have been set right, is the 
building up of a new international system capable of succeeding 
where the League of Nations has failed and of preventing the act 
of injustice and violence that give rise to war. In the last war 
many, perhaps most, fought with some vague hope and expecta- 
tion of ultimately restoring the world they had known before 
1914. 

That hc^je was not, and could not have been, fulfilled, and 
to-day we have learnt not to think on those lines. The Eurc4>e of 
1939 is gone for ever, and few will regret it; whatever is built out 
of the ruins will be a very different and, we must hope, a finer 
steiicture; in creating an international order capable perpetu- 
ating peace we must be prepared f<xc far-reaching changes; ajMi 
it may well be that the national sovereign state, as Europe has 
known it for four hundred years, will consent to modifications 
hitherto regarded as impracticable. It is right ihat^ eoen ztMU we 
gre^^ple with the stem ordeal before us, some minds at least sbtndd be con- 
centreded on working ovi these problems that lie far ahead} The immediate 
tS«k for X940 is the bitt^ hght with an unscrupulous, ruthless 
fi^miidable adversary; but \iie can face it with a higher courage 
and a deeper assurance of victory if our hearts are set on the ulti- 
mate achievemmt of a juster wcrld. 

It is with that end in view that I am producing this collec- 
tion of e^ys. I am known to be a Gon^vative. It is 

^ My , 
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jy, thcit£M«, to say that there are many things with 
iidikh I do not agree in this book. My object is not to make 
*K»t i politick pamphletj and though I ache at moments to 
write what I consider is the answer to some of the statements 
made, and to contradict yet others, I am leaving each essay 
to speak for itself, hot am I attempting to find anyone to 
sum up at the end. 

The Germans, or our other enemies, are perfectly at liberty 
to say, *Sec how they differ one fix)m another.’ It is perfectly 
true, we do. In what totalitarian country could a book of 
such differences, and with such prominent contributors, be 
allowed to appear ? Is this not the best form of propaganda 
~if propaganda means information — ^about our country, 
namely that we are genuinely, each one of us, trying to see 
what is the best world, in which all countries could live ? We 
are human beings, and most of us want a world in which our 
own kieab will sttrvm. But our enemies want their ideals to 

In this book, taking the authors alphabetically, I start with 
a liheral Member of Parliament, Sir Richard Acl and, 
who hails fiom Devon, His essay is provocative, especially 
the suggested leaflet, but it represents, I think, a fairly general 
Xfoeial pc^t of view. He is followed by Mr David Astor. 
fe wiB be asked, Why has he been included, since he is neither 
i Pear nor an M.P, ? The answer is that Mr David Astor, the 
favoriier of an M.P., the brother-in-law of an M.P,, the son 
of an M.P. and of a Peer, is himself actively working in at 
l»t two grot^ winch are working out possible peace aims, 
Tihh weak has taken him to France, as well as to see our own 
l^;isbtuis. Moreover, he is an entirely post-war person, and 
®wes w a pMat of view that cannot be influenced by any 
ItAade hdd during the last war. 

TIUNI on tlus list h Mriot Victor Cazalet, M,P. for 
There is pirobably no one in Parliament to^-day 
wliri taluws paiaonafly, and intimately, more of the 

and important figures in public life, not 
wrty ill Britain, but on the Continent. Ever since the 
Iff Wr I can lemmiber MrJot Cazalet and his sister, M® 
Ththiaa Cbaalet, M.P., actively w>rking for their country. 
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and always in the lucky position of being able to meet, in 
order to discuss whatever problem interested them at the 
moment, the best experts on the subject in question. Major 
Cazalet has not contented himself with studying Britain’s 
problems. I have often found myself following in his foot- 
steps while abroad. He must be in as good a position as any- 
body to judge what will be possible and what will not be 
possible after the present war. And also, which is just as 
important, he should be able to realize what is essential for a 
permanent peace and what is not. To-day Major Cazalet is 
in the Army again; and he has formed a Committee of all 
the serving M.P.’s in the House of Commons, which should 
be particularly useful to the heads of the Fighting Services. 

Next to Major Cazalet comes a Conservative Member of 
Parliament for Cheshire, Captain Alan Graham. Cap- 
tain Graham saw service in Russia after the last Great War, 
and since then has been to Oxford, has acted as Private 
Secretary to Lord Balfour, and later on as Private Secretary 
to Lord Hailsham, while he was Leader of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Lords. From the point of view of this 
book it is particularly interesting that Captain Graham went 
with Lord Hailsham to Ottawa, for, as his private s^xetary, 
he knows probably more than most people about what 
happened there, and the why and the wherefore of the 
Ottawa Agreements. For those who talk of Federal Union 
after this war, or advocate a closer union between the Britkdi 
and French Empires for all time, a study of the Ottawa 
Agreements is essential. I am very glad that Captain Graham 
has not ignored the influence they must have on future peace. 
Captain Graham has also touched on a point that to my mind 
is essential, if after the war the youth of this country are to be 
allowed to have some say in the Empire’s future. He discusses 
the type of person likely to be in Parliament, ami the 

hsi^iossibility, in the CcHKervative Party at any rate, d young 
peqde, other than those bom wealthy, entering public life 
at ^1. 

Fifth on my list the Earl of Listowbl. Lord 

listowei is a Labour Whip in the House of Lords. There are 
few young mm who have given up more for their belief than 
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Loiti listowel. His ardde in this series is to my mind quite 
striking. If aU the younger leaders of the Labour Party and 
the Conservative Party are as constructive and practical as 
Lord Listowel would seem to be from his article, then I think 
we need have no fear for the future virility of our own; 
democracy. 

From Labour we move back to Conservatism in a very 
carefully thought-out article by Mr Hugh Molson, the| 
Cimscrvativc M.P. for the High Peak Division of Derbyshire.-i 
Mr Molson, who is a Canadian by birth, travelled and studiec^ 
a great deal in those years shortly after the Great War when a ^ 
parman^t peace was taken for granted. Mr Molson, as welfc; 
as I can remember, never felt that such an idea was anything ! 
but stupid Utopianism, unless of course Great Britain kept 
wide awake and sdlled down to a clear-cut and firm policy. 
Hie studied the commercial rituation in India for some time, ^ 
as a Gcmservative in the depressed area of Merthyr 
Tydvd in the General Election of 1929; nursed a constituency 
Mr Malcolm MacDonald, switched over at the 1931 
dection to Dcmcaster in Yorkshire, which seat he won, but 
test ag^ m 1935. To-day he holds a safe seat, and at the 
same time is doing military woii in another part of the 
country. A most interesting su^estion is put forward by Mr 
Ifobon, namely that we are about to see a tremendous in- 
crease in the power and influence of the Slav population of 
Ea^ero and South-Eastern Europe. 

^ Captain Godfrey Nicholson, M.P. for a Surrey divi- ' 
Sam, m&ows Mr Molson. For years Captain Nicholson has been \ 
one of die leaders, both in Pariiament and out of it, of a group * 
nzious tn tering abcmt an ever closer rapprochement with 
die Frenc^ I am glad to see that he discusses thT<^ hi some 
deiml in his essay. He is also one of those Conservatives who 
oonvincied th a t coi^criptKm must be a permanent feature 
of mfic fiimn now on. This is by no an ' 

f^ € 3 mnratm: policy, and I b^c there are some 
mesabcsB adio would themselv« advocate some IfinH 
trammg, and training in citizenship, for all young : 
I think it should be stressed nei&er the Con- 
Ubeatal^ nor Labour cwitributors here write any- 1 
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thing that can be considered official. The views expressed 
af e entirely their own personal views. I myself feel that if we 
are to develop at all constructively in the years to come, if 
class barriers are to be battered down, if we ate to know about 
each other’s worries, and if we are to appreciate sufficiently 
our heritage in order to develop it along sane lines, then we 
must have some kind of compulsory camps, or organizations. 
There we shall all leam to know and appreciate each other 
better, and there, whether we like it or not, we shall be 
forced to leam something about those rac^ whom we are 
supposed to protect and for whom, in some sense, we 
stand as trustees. 

Evacuation has shown us only too clearly the terrible back- 
ground that some of our children still have to face. Js it any 
wonder that they have no idea what we are talking about 
when we say we are fighting this war for ‘ Christian prin- 
ciples ’? Most of them know nothing about Christianity, yet 
the whole of ovlc system of government is based on Christian- 
ity. Is it any wonder they grow up listless and suspicious ? 
They have never before seen the inside of life in the country, 
nor been given the opportunity of knowing what young people 
of their own age in other spheres of life are thinking. How 
can we expect to show the world a umt«i youth, fired with 
enthusiasm for a better world, if no one of us knows what are 
the thoi^hts or hopes of the others ? Military conscription 
may not be necessary, but social conscrifKion, such as Bul- 
garia enforces, is surely essential. 

The Conservative opinion of Captain C5odfirey Nicholson 
is followed by the Socialist opinion of Mr John Parker, 
M.P. for Roirford, Essex, and also Secretary of, the Fabian 
Sbciety. Mr Parker’s very interesting essay shows us that 
there is one issue for post-war Britain on which thare 
to be considerable disagreement — the questfon of colonies* 
The colonial question .has been all too little studied ih Ghreat 
Britain. Presuma^riKe labour Party does not n^d t 0 ,fOT 
it coBsideis that aSer the war we sho^d be relieved of that 
burden,, ami colonies should be internarionalized. I think it 
fe an interesting point to m>te that Lcmd listowd does not 
seem to agree w^ this view. 
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CSoMe^vativ^, ofl the other hand, have no such excuse. 
They inteiKl to develop colonies, and if so, something very 
dra^ must be done to alter our present method of control. 
IVliaineiit does not give anything like enough time to 
cokmia! questions. *Big Business* men interested in the pre- 
smration of certain rights or customs in particular colonies, 
arc ade{^ at filling up Parliament’s allotted time for colonial 
questmns, with questions that are of secondary importance. I 
fear that the reason why so little is said about colonies is that 
remaikaUy few of our younger M.P.’s have had the time 
or the finance to veit our more inaccessible colonies. This 
should be remedied. ‘After the war’ will be as important a 
pmod for us in Africa, the West Indies, and the Pacific as in 
EauHon Europe, It is more than a possibility that France, 
(keait Britain, Portugal, and Holland could come together 
and develop their far-frung colonies to such advantage for 
^eniisdv^ arid die world, that internationalization would no 
be Bccemry, and that the Socialists would be well 
sMiaiod. Bat snach a posaiulity will never be developed with- 
mpt agreat desd mcne study and thought than is given to it 
by pofitkisiu^ statesiz^ at present. 

A cieaily thcHight-out scheme giving guarantees to 
IbAaad and Portugal, as to the inviolability of their colonies 
as easily raMy the neutrals to our side as any war aims 
fer dbe rcstoratiQii of Pc^and and Gzecho-Slovakia, in which 
ciMMrses few nentr;^ see any very great possibility now of 
trade Sosr many years to come. Trade with colonial empires 
to be cievdaped on a grandiose scalcy and for the bene- 
fited Morses and settlers alike, would capture the world’s 

not exdnding that oi the youth of; Germany. 

After Mr Paiber, M.P. fiu* Romford, com^ Mr Victor 
M.P. for the i^igliboraing «>^titu€ncy of South- 
ftlal Essex. Tlis is pure coiiK^id^^, for I have arranged 

in ai|^T>eti€al order. I should think 
naost differs ^ ^ely fi-om Mr 

M w^pemsm wantmg to 'a ^united Britain 

Aani yet afer reading both their essays^ I 
ftlpiKM' ifed dhat there is any difference there that could 
'MM he tftmffiiaied by the |uessme of foreign, and especiaily 
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of German, mterference, and by the genuine desire of 
for a permanent and constructive peace. 

Mr Raikes has seen most of Europe, travelling as an M.P. 
and also as a member of a small group of peers and M.P.*s 
called the Imperial Policy Group, whose views are, I think, 
however unofficially, reflected to some extent in Mr Raikes*s 
essay. Here we see, as we will have seen in most of the earlier 
essays, the stressing of the need for religion and better moral 
values in the world of to-morrow. It is a very remarkable and, 

I think, encouraging thing that many of the contributors, 
entirely of their own accord, and representing otherwise such 
different points of view and such different parts of the 
coimtry, ask for a revival of religion. Some of them are 
a little hazy as to how it is to be brought about, though 
others are quite specific that it must be Christianity which 
should be encouraged. Yet we must not forget that the 
majority of our peoples believe in other than Christian ’ 
teaching. 

My next contributor, the Baroness Ravensdale, 
goes considerably more into detail here and shows that what 
she calls ‘institutionai dogmatic Christianity’ is not what is 
needed. The teachings of all real religkms must be reflected* 

Lady Ravensdale is practising at the moment very actively 
what she preadies in her essay. Since the war commenced she 
has started an organization called ‘the Ckmumttee of Re- 
sponsibility % and her supporters are frequortiy to be Icmnd 
speaking at large and small meetings up and down the 
country. Lady Ravensdale’s essay is included in this book 
for a variety of reasons. First of all, because she is taking an 
active part in working out possible peace solutions; secondly, 
because, ben^ a peer^ .in her own right, it seems wholly 
illogical that she should not be able to sit ia the House of 
Loxxls, when women M.P.’s are quite capable of 
to the House of Gammons; and thirdly, because, as the eMest 
dmi^ter of the late Lord Curzon of Kedleston, die has spent 
most of her lifo, and e^ieciaily the interesting post-war 
years, m touch with one who, as Foreign Secretary after the 
last w^, knew, perhaps better than anybody, why ^the war to 
end wari failed so signally in ks purpose. Lady Ravensdak 
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fim tibe post-war problems with an experience gained by 
twenty years developing, guiding, and controlling the High- 
ways C3ubs of East London for boys and girls. Short of living 
in their tenements, she has shared their lives in every other 
way. She knows what she is talking about when she discusses 
their problems, just as she knows from personal contact the 
ptt^ems of the impovaished musician and artist, and of the 
hard-hit black-coated worker. Lady Ravensdale brings to this 
work die feminine side, in which she is supported by Miss 
lit SHE Ward, M.P. for the Tyneside seat of Wallsend, just 
Newcastle. Miss Ward has the distinction of defeat- 
ing and Imlding the seat against the first woman Cabinet 
Minister, WGss Margaret Bondfield; and everyone who has 
fiiSowed fintimes of the League of Nations at Geneva 
wtt remember that Miss Ward and Miss Horsbrugh are the 
two British wom^ M.P.*s who have most frequently repre- 
acnlod the &itish Government at Geneva. Miss Ward is 
thciefi3re {^rdculariy interesting in her references as to why 
and where the League, in her opinion, has failed, and in her 
Suggestions fi>r tte future. Although she is alphabetically the 
tel erf* the list rf writer, I mention her here because of 

my lefoenoe to Lady Ravmsdale, the only other woman 
Witer. 

tetetween tiietn come two other contributors, the Earl 
ot Rosse and Mr Dick Stokes. Lord Rosse is an Irish " 
pfetr who, betides being now in the Army, is particularly in - 
teesled in the movement called Federal Union. It seemed to 
Cfi i mtia i in t^scimsing peace aims, as distinct from war 
^ peaccsfrfaaning body at the moment being 
dEsenssed and down the country should be repre- 
m these essays. No one is in a better position to do it, 
• ^ teok Imposed to be by peers and M.P.’s, than Lord 

Hfco is so kem on the subject, and who is Ghairman of 

M SWteral Item GUib in Lmidon. 

spends some considerable time 
■ »a W^ofical bac^und for his argument. 

have tkme the smne. Possibly if our 
■ had read as much history as the 

.flail aHWhib.insne readmacenrate interpretations of history. 
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wc might none of us be in the mess the world is in to-day. 
Some of the historical interpretations given by my con- 
tributors do not completely tally with those of others. But any- 
one who thinks we will have an entirely different world after 
this war must be sadly disillusioned. There will be changes 
and no doubt drastic ones. Unless wc are all to go through the 
horrors of the Russian revolution, which after all has only 
served to bring us back to-day to the old historic Russian 
imperialism (though a little less efficient than that of 1914), » 
then we can only change gradually. We can only do this by 
taking carefully into account the historical background to 
every country, group, or idea we want to alter or restart. It 
is perhaps not inappropriate to quote a Frenchman’s attitude 
to Federalism and the future which recently appeared 
cinonymously in a monthly journal. 

The French . . . are quite ready in collaboration with the 
English and all the peoples of good will to try out after the war a 
reconstruction of Europe on a Federal basis, at least in those 
places where federation will show itself to be practical and bene- 
ficent. But they know enough of the history of Europe to realize 
the important upheaval that this will entail in traditional ways of 
feeling and thinking. Even those who believe most in the future 
of the Federal idea must admit that for the moment it is solely 
the fsiure and only an idea. To pass frmn the present, weighed 
down as it is with the past, into the future, to tarsi ail idea into a 
reality, requires an endless patien<^. Wc have seen this only too 
well with the League of Narioias: Historia non sjiltus fecit. One 
emmot jump overnight into a new world. The did cader must be 
continued and continuously tran^irmed- 

The French, an intellectual people, but also a peasant pe<^^, 
who know how much care goes to making a blade of corn, a 
vintage, a road, a cathedral, a nation — all of them ide&n wliaeii 
have become facts in the cmirse of time — ^have the conviction, 
confirmed by the miappy csperience of these last twenty years, 
that a k»^ period oT adaptation and cardiil acriimatizatimi is 
necessary before a iiew idea — Ihe Federal idea, fm* example — will 
have becxmie sufficiently rooted in leaKty to be stronger than 
events, say, strong enough to direct them* And during all this 
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IwmikiimnmsikipTtfiidid. Like a grovsdng tree, or a work of art 
in the makii^. Rr<^ected against everything, against everybody; 
hiends enemies, traditions and accidents, slackness and 
te^xsoity. Tbc greater and newer the idea, the stricter the pre- 
caotioiis to be taken during the delicate period of its embodiment 
in actual hisU»y. 

Stidi is essentially the object of those ^positive material guaran- 
rf wfakh on several occasions M. Daladier has spoken in 
terms which e:xpress with admirable exactitude the unanimous 
feeBiigs of the Firach people, and particularly of the soldiers. It 
is eitber useless or impoi^ible to give details of these guarantees 
now; m a large measure they derive from geographical necessities 
and fatstorical factors plain to everybody; for the rest, they depend 
on tte state of Europe at the end of the war, which nobody can 
yet focesee/ 


One more contributor is Mr Stokes, M.P. for a Suffolk 
dxvsskm, who is, I think, one of the most vivid personalities 
im tbc present Pariiament. He approaches the future of the 
world fioin an uausiml angle in Great Britain. He writes as a 
SodahsI Member of Parliament, as a Roman Catholic who 
has a g^Kxi deal of cx)xifidcnce in the Encyclicals of Pope 
KiwXl, as a most successful bxjsiness man, who must there- 
feeCufee a cs^dtaiist, and as a man genuinely convinced thaf we 
mn^make an agreed peace with Germany. His point of view 
wffl pfohaWy not be accepted by many of the readers of this 
hodk, any more than will the pamphlets to be dropped over 
m siiggested by Sir Rkhaid Acland. But no one 
during the last war, and who was 
away ^en by the war spirit, and looked at that 
homu' on pe^^Ie such as the late Lord Lansdowne 
Jds famous peace snggestbns, and then after that war 
about Emope and saw many points of view, could 
than a Bourbon ‘forgetting nothing and 
M be were to condemn me n, who have 
. thc^roughly, for stating their honest 

Jbey .may be right. The people who take this war 
-. wmc i S' it seri^isly enough to read thi.Q book 
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must read Mr Stokeses contribution with great care, how- 
ever much they disagree with it. 

There is one subject all too lightly touched on in this book; 
that is, what the Germans will think themselves on the day 
the war is over. Captain Nicholson suggests that this is not 
essential. We must not let it influence our policy. Maybe he is 
correct. Here he seems to agree with one other M-P. who 
wrote to me refusing to contribute to this book. His reason 
was that his war aims and peace aims were too simple to 
justify an essay; they were these: T can only remember that 
my youth was ruined by the Germans; now my middle age is 
being ruined by the Germans; and unless I take great care, 
my old age will be ruined by the Germans.^ 

Th<^e who agree with that theory (as I think I do myseif) 
will feel that there is no neoi for the third criticism erf* this 
book, namely that it is unprofitable to write about peace 
aims, since none of us know what the position will be at the 
end of the war. 

Only one position must be assumed — that we shall have 
won a complete victory. There is one thing fiirther of 
which we can be certain, and it is not a reassuring fact. 
Lord Halifax in his speech at Oxford on 27 February warned 
us €)£ it: namely that the youth of Germany have an outlook 
on life which it will be diflfcidt to fit into a world of our own 
conception. 

Germany now takes all small boys and girls mlo Ae Hidar 
Youth. Here they are taught a variety of Norchc inacemuefos. 
But too much store must not be set by this. Thus, a certain 
German bishop informed me, when he heard that the Hitler 
Youth had become compulsory, that it was the best news he 
had had for some time. He explained that, until the Hitler 
Youth became compuls<Hy, no Catholics or real GMistians 
could allow their children to join it in view d they 
might be tai^ht. Other youth organizatioi^ had to be main- 
tained. The youth bdoaging to them were jeered at by the 
Hitler Youth, which had a monopoly of all good thin^^ for 
boys and girls. As a result, the c^iacized groups, susceptiMe 
as arc all young people to processioiis and pomp, feeling 
that they bdonged to soto^faii^ sha me fiil^ already showed 
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licprcsscdl} or were developing' 2.11 inferiority 
cimiplex. They w>iild soon, as the bishop said, ‘become ghetto- 
siiBded and bitter". Once the Hitler Youth became com- 
pnlsory for aii, every youth could have the good times given 
Iriin, and at the same time groups could and would be formed 
insid e to keep up other traditions. This has obviously hap- 
pened, and those young Germans who have good homes and 
fearless parents will come through this war all the better for 
the cmieal of the Hitler Youth. But these, alas, will be fewer 
tKan bc wishcd. And besides the Hitler Youth there 

are other things to break their spirit. 

In eadi Gau (or county) of the Germany of to-day there 
sue three schook, like our public schools, to which are sent 
the most fmimising boys. These are educated in sheer pagan- 
msEL They continue in the Labour Camps; from there they go 
io the Aray; and after that at least one thousand each year 
go to the final finishing schook called Tuhrer Schook" situ- 
aued at the four comers of Germany. What is taught there, 


■ 1 


Mimii 

€3 


S.S. Guard, is blasphemy from start to finish, 
it glorifies force and cruelty, it insists on the 
essential superiority of the Nordic, and it teaches the German 
dial aimosl whofe world is at his feet and must one day be 

Ha. It also qpecklises in paradiute practice. 

It is no exaggeration to say that at the very least three 
Miiffions irf youi^ men are imbued with these ideas and are 
at the kash to turn Europe into a blood-bath. If 
this time, they intend to try again and never to let 
Aa teap of Aesr tesuiiing bum out. What will become of 
Aeae?€bmAeyhej ^n i iii aled?Itwittnotbceasy, ithasbeen 
iUBgaBled that nnee tl^ ane disHlurioned, as it is rather wish- 
ftdl|phdfeved that they wiH be diriUnriDn^, then, since they 
hm been to scc^ at everything we believe in, they 

nfluHsts and he rrady for any form of 
to my mind may be evm worse than 







it to the older p^jple of the world 
men. And it will not be possible for 
W fe^^enoe them unless we ourselves 
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have something worth while to offer them in place of what 
they have lost. They admire physical fitness and prowess at 
sport. Can we show it to them ? They^mire a faiA in some- 
thing for which youth will die. Have we got it ? They expect 
youth to be proud and earnest. What are we proud of? T^ey 
have a genuine belief that they are world refiDrmers. Gan our 
young men show them, too, that we want to reform the 
world ? They do not believe in leisure and short hours. They 
have been taught to take pleasure in their work. What good 
can we do by telling them that we work only a few hours and 
play so many other hours ? They do not want to play. Just a 
desire to hold on to what one has got has never got anybody 
very fsir in business, nor is it likely to help us convince the 
youth of other countries that we have a banner to follow. 
What are the youth of Britain going to do after this war ? 
Have they thought ? Are we ready to broadcast our beliefs ? 

Oddly enough, the youth who to my mind are most likely 
to influence the youth of Germany after the war are the youth 
of the Slav and other Balkan countries. Their organizations 
are Christian in background; but they are more nationalist 
than are our boy scouts, and they seem to appeal more to 
Central European minds. Their objects are constructive. It 
may be possible for these youth movements to guide the 
youth of Germany from nihilism into something more con- 
structive. It may be just that force of xeligimi, of Christianity, 
for which so many of the authors of the book are searchir^. 

It may be true that we must not let anytlnng m proble- 
matical as the outlook of German youth aft^ the war in- 
fluence us in the way we shape the peace. But we shall be 
strengthening the j^ce if we start to learn something of the 
problems that we shall have to face the moment peace breaks 
out: the types of people we will have to deal wth; the 
material that should then be to hand for m a kin g tiiatp^ioe; 
the colomcs which someone will have to develop; tbe 
countries, such as are afraid we shall be a> ex- 

hausted sifter our war eflforts that we shall not take on ndcy 
reforms for a long time; the outside neutrals who want to 
have a hand in the peace; the Dominions, some of whom will 
have grown richer, and all of wlmm will fed older axKi 
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HMne and lastly the rdigicms who this time will 

rightly say, ®Your League of Natiom failed because none of 
m were adUnitted^ and *Yoa cannot rebuild this world with- 
out God/ All these sue questions that every one of us should 
be studying — or if we have no time, then we should make 
ceftaia that those people we elect to represent us should be 
studying them, rat^ than the self-appointed, or almost self- 
appcmted, professors tucked away in different ministries 
and officially working on ‘Peace Aims'. 

When ymi have read this book through to the end, 1 hope 
you will agree with me that there are in Parliament to-day 
(if they can get themsdves heard above the din of the dif- 
forent party machines) men and women of a calibre suitable 
In Inii^ us to a durable peace; and that whatever their party 
oolow may be, tl^ have more in conunon than in dispute 
for the worid of after the war. 

May I end this introduction on a reminder that you 
dumol just clear up a hcmse and then leave it. Cobwebs and 
dust will eater. In the BiUe we are told that aher the house 
had been set in order and the owner had gone away, seven 
devik entered it and the last state was worse than the 
After igiS we may have cleared up and left a seemingly 
pofect world; the sevea devils have entered it. The 
itCMoa must always be that nothing can be left standing, 
boiKwer pofect, unless someduag is constantly done to it. 
We may have had a perfect world in 1919, but nothing was 
dew alto 1919 to keep it perfect It was just left to carry on. 

So ator ^hii vraur, however perfect and seemingly durable ' 
we make the peace, devik a^ dust and cobwebs will in- 
miilidily esAor in if we do go on knkii^ after it, keeping 

k tidy, du^ed, and always cared Ssr. This is what we 
did not do adior 1919. We were exhausted and we went on 
a long b<diday. Ato this war there must be so holiday. It is 
lohe hoped tihat we shall not aO be too exhausted to prevent 
chuoPb 




Sir Richard Acland, M.P. 


When I think of peace aims, I do not think of the sort 
of things we might do to Europe when once we have finished 
with this preliminary little job of defeating the CJermans. On 
the rontrary, I ask myself what are the aims which, when 
properly put over to the Germans, as they can be, will 
persuade those people to desire to stop fighting? This is 
a very tall order. We have to create in their minds such 
an intense desire for our aims that they will, in the last 
resort, rise up and overthrow their own government for the 
purpose of ensuring that we rather than their government 
shall *win the war’. 

I am quite sure that the propaganda of our present 
Government to Germany can never hope to achieve this 
result. It is not that the Germans do not hear it, or do not 
understand it. On the contrary, even when it is heard and 
understood, it makes no apj^al whatever. At worst, and this 
is more true of France than of Britain, we oflfer the German 
a peace in which Ms country shall be cut up in pieces, and 
any attempt to reunite it shall be prevented by French arms. 
&it I am not concerned with our worst, for if our best were 
good enough, we might hope that in time it would tame and 
overcome the worst. But even at best we are oflFering the 
Germans a retimi — domesticMly and intemationaliy — to the 
conditiems of 1927- There are a lot of trimmings and new 
omnes no doubt; but in essentials it is 1927 over again. Hiis 
may make a cordiderafaic appeal, of course, to German in- 
drstriafists, and these may oblige us by removing Heir 
HWer and arranging a new Europe owned and controlled 

and militarily direct^ against the ^menace 
BQidbtevism\ But it makes no appe^ at all to ti^ German 
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mmm wix^ are ultimately going to settle the matter* 
Tlicy remember 1927 (and of course it is child’s play for 
Goebbc^ to persuade the Gcanuan people that what our 
Gmtmmcsxt really meaos is not 1927 at all, but 1919), and 
they know what followed after 1927, and rather than face all 
that over again they will prefer to fight against us, even if 
this means fighting for Herr Hitler, to the last drop of their 
bbod* 

Of course on these terms we may still defeat them. But 
they arc a tough people. In the last war they fed themselves 
and pmired out necessary war materials and trained per* 
sound few four years. They had no greater and in very many 
mpects substantially smaller access to the outside world. So 
it is going to be a very bloody business indeed for us if there 
is no other way ouL 

Then again, in thinking of war aims, 1 do not think of war 
as something which happens between a number of different 
nataons aU of whom can be treated as solid, homogeneous 
wiicdes. On the contrary, vrar is one of the many manifesta- 
tkms of the steady a>nfiict between new and old ideas which 
goes on in different forms inside each nation. Each country 
contains within itself representatives both of the new and the 
old. 

Unfortunately, in our case, we have been governed for the 
last many years by the re|Hesentatives of the old. By this I do 
not mean so much that the particular individuals who have 
made up our cabinets and supported them in the House of 
Ciwmims have personally thought 00 the old lines, though 
llria hm been the case. JRather I n^an that in every depart* 
mead of our n ad tHi al life the whole atmosphere has been 
dommalcd by tte old ideas, Bsd that on the whole it has been 
these ideas that have appealed to our people — ot at least have 
been presented in such a way as to seem to appeal to a 
magorky of our people 

liy feat peace aim is ffiat this dtuation shall be reversed, 
and that the new ideas and pec^le who fadieve in them 

be to tbc top. Withm^ this I ^ 

destrociioii which may be more than human 
SeA and fainod can endme, and wincii will c^tainly l^ye 
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European life so shattered that its recovery must be very long 
delayed. 

I should now give some examples of what I mean by the 
oH and new ideas. In 1936, as everyone knows quite well, 
we would have automatically used the whole of our re- 
sources and taken any and every risk to prevent any nation 
attacking Gibraltar, Malta, or any British island in the 
Pacific. Yet in the same year Sir John Simon said: would 
not risk a single ship even in a successful action to restore 
the independence of Abyssinia.* He was wrong; he was 
asked to take risks not for Abyssinian independence, but for 
the rule of International Law- In other words, at that time 
our dominant national idea was ^Everything for our own in- 
tarests. Nothing whatever for International Justice.* 

As loE^ as this kind of idea prevails and is accepted by 
every nation there are bound to be wars. These wars will not 
be caus^ by the wickedne^ of Herr Hitler. They will be 
caused by the prevalence of these old ideas for the destruction 
of which one million of our countrymen thought they were 
dying in 1914-18. It is for this reason that my first peace aim 
is to overcome these ideas; or at least to make sure that when 
they exist they shaU have no chance of guiding the destinies 
dT nations — our own in particular. 

It is really stretching international credulity a little bit too 
far to expect people to believe, that we are now fighting 
merely to restrain aggression and to restore violatoi countries, 
when we have been rather self-satisfied in the past because 
we would not do anything which seemed to contain even the 
smallest risk of our having to fight to restrain aggression 
or to restore Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain, CShina, Austria, 
Gzecho-Slovakia, Lithuania, and Albania. Nor docs it profit 
us much to say that we tolerated these aggressions beesu^ 
we timught the price was a small one to pay, if 

thereby be satined without the n^essity c£ a work! 
war; but that we learned our lesson in March of this year 
when the Gennans into Pr^ue. After all, two of the 
unzesisted acts of a^res^n took place after this, ami we did 
zmthing about either, and it is at least open to speculation 
wither we w^iM have done anything if Germany had 
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attacks FiiilaBd at any tune betweai March and August, 

* 939 ^ 

It may, of course, be good propaganda to our own working 
pec^ie to say that wc are fighting to destroy Nazism, because 
beyrmd any doubt our people loathe Nazism and would 
sacrifice much to rid the world of this hideous scouige. But 
how has Nazism appearoi to that solid block of our people 
who have most prmmnently supported the whole set of ideas 
winch have dominated our nation in the last years ? Have 
they reaUy loathed that part of Nazism which smashed down 
the s t a n dards of the working people and clapped all trouble- 
some ^a)mmuni^’ elements into concentration camps ? On 
the contrary, indeed, taking them as a whole, they have 
(until this autumn) entertained a sort of cosy hope that Ger- 
many could be used, at the very least, as a bulwark against 
Bohhevisni. Against what aspects of Bolshevism ? Clearly not 
gainst that aspect which may, in certain circumstances, 
make an aimed attack on one of its neighbours; clearly not 
agamst that aspect whkh may prevent men from freely ex- 
pnesnng thdr political views. From both these points of view 
the bulwark was mfinitcly worse than the thing that was to 
be ^bulwaiked’ again^ is only one thing left. Nazism 
was regarded as a bulwark nc^ against any incidental efiects 
C##ciUiervism, but against its essential feature, the amimo n 
erf* the means of production. Inde^, so long as 
Nazism had discharged its functions as such a bulwark — or 
^ had even gone a litdc further and had made an armed 
^ladk cm comnicm ownership — ^who will dare to say that any- 
one implied whh the ideas that have dominated our country 
would have raised a wht^^er against it ? This really means 
we must examine the que^ion of common owner- 

- 

Of ooiirse everyone wbo thinks that peace ahns can be 
ndequ^idy slated m terms of finontier ad|ustnients and c<m- 
liiiolmm of Eeagnes or Fedezalions will wonder what t^ar- 

mg litts cmi have cm the rnlgect we are discus^ 

fihe matter in cadDr at once hy saying that, m my view, com- 
mon osmeisliqi is an aho ohii eiy essential part of any coher^t 
piam smm which are to stand any chance at all succeed- 
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ia the essential purpose of peace aims, namely the task 
oi bdngh^ pcace.^ 

It is a most amazing thing that a very large number of the 
people I know really well refuse to consider common owner- 
ship at all. Many of them just give a shrug and say ‘Well, 

after Finland as if, I suppose, one act of aggression 

by a country under common ownership proved that common 
ownership itself is economically and morally wrong. If this is a 
valid argument, is nothing proved by the nine acts of aggres- 
sion committed by countries under private ownership since 
1918 ? 

There is another curious thing too. If we had adopted 
Socialism in 1920 and if since then there had never been less 
than one million, often nearly three million, unemployed, 
would no one have had the slightest doubt that this con- 
stituted a positive proof that Socialism was wrong ? Not just 
rather wrong and capable of minor adjustments, but on the 
contrary, hopelessly wrong ? If this is so, then why does any- 
one suppK)sc that the unenmloyment iBgures of the last years 
are not positive and final proof that private ownership is 
. - wrong ? 

Private ownership, it may be answered, did once succeed 
in employing all the people, and with a little tinkering 
about it might to be able to do so again. This argument 
can only be advanced by those who have never so much as 
looked at the argument brought forward by the advocates of 
common ownership. For it is precisely their case that private 
ownership during , the period of unprecedented expansion, 
that is to say, during the period between approximately 1800 
and 1920 when the world was changed in one dizzy moment 
fifom an agricultural to an industrial community, can keep ail 
its expanding resources employed; but that on the contrary 
assocm as the greatest of the new inventiems have been more 
or lass fully exjdoited, as socm as we stop discovering and 
opening up new lands, as soon as the populations of the great 

^ By this I do sot siean that wc achieve coouxkmi owaership 

bdbre we can hope for peace. I mean that we must have a govenmoent and 
must ham talea one or two preliminary but very delimte aiid unequivocai steps 
which guarantee to the worid that we shall raiMcBy achieve common owner- 
ship on die candtgioB of die peace. 
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omuitnes theiBsdh/es begin to decline, then and 
tii€Ei only will private ownocship iacvitafaly fail to employ all 
the people. In view rf the fact that the three causes stipulated 
by the advocates of common ownership have been operating 
mote or less for the last two decades, and that in precisely 
the same period the effect forecast by th^ people, namely 
stnUKHti unemployment throughout the whole capitalist 
world, has made its imwelcome appearance, the advocates 
of <x>iiimcm ownership surely have a right to ask the classic 
qiiesrion *What do you make of it, Watson ?’ It would seem 
to be worthwhik for all people to pay very serious attention 
to the quite logical argument by which these two things are 
^bown to be inseparably connected with each other.^ 

Year by year since the last war there have been in the 
WEuid between fifteen and fifty million people unemployed. 
From year to year the total fluctuates. From one five-year 
period to the next it grows worse, except of course when we 
mortgage our future by preparmg for and waging 

war. Taking a big view of these millions of people, looking at 
than not one by one but as one tremendous whole, what 
keeps these men fiom going into the mines and the fields 
and foctories and working to produce the goods they need ? 
Thare xmi^ be an answer to this question. It cannot just be 
left hanging in the air as something we need not wOTry about. 
If these men do not do the obviously sensible thing, there 
must be some reason for it, Tho^ is. They do not do it be- 
cause the mines, fields, and foctories are owned by private 
owners and these people cannot see their way to earning 
profit for Aemseives tf they allowed the unemployed to go in 
imd woik for mankind. 

Hus explanatkm surely riiould not be rejected except by 
those who arc quite certain that they have a better one, 
and it is wc^rth that not one advocate of private 

ownership will daim that he can ex plain unemployment 
or aqggeW a final cure. Then are we going to ask man- 
kind In go throng all the hell of war in ordei to re-emerge 
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into a world in which still millions of us will be denied our 
most elementary liberty — ^the right to work and earn a living? 

There is another point in the realm of economics. Surely 
at the end of this war we must end our existing in^uaiity not 
at some distant date through some slowly-operating process, 
but at once. It is not tolerable that i J per cent of our j>eople 
draw 23 per cent of our national income and the next 8| per 
cent draw the next 19 per cent of the income, and that 90 
per cent of our people are left to divide the remaining 58 per 
cent. It would be one of my peace aims that the system which 
makes this possible must end. What is the system which makes 
it possible? Of our people, 10 per cent (the per cent 
plus the 8 J per cent mentioned above) own 90 per cent of our 
property. Do we need to look further than that to know what 
is the system which causes th^ inequalities ? 

But there is also a moral case. Our present system of 
private ownership, free capitalism, individual initiative — 
call it what you will — ^is based upon one essential moral 
foundation. ‘Promote your own interest/ is what we say to 
everyone, ‘and it must follow that you will thereby promote 
the common good.’ The driving power, therefore, behind 
our present system is self-intarest. Now it is not a question 
of the two things being slightly divergent and capable of 
reconciliation by jiKt a little adjustment here and there. On 
the cemtrary, the philosophical foundation of our present 
system is diametrically opposed to the whole of CSirisdan 
teaching, in particular to the second df the two equal cenn- 
mandments on which hang all the law and the prophets. 
Maybe, in the days when the world was more or less run in 
practice according to the rules of free competition on which 
the economists of the classical period built up their theories, 
it might seem that self-interest and comnjon good could be 
reconciled. But to-day the world is not run according to 
the themy of free competition. The world is dommated by 
the vast powers of huge masses of capital, so vast that no 
mdinary man Can comprdiaid them; it is governed by men 
who, us ing the powers they possess, aare still, und^ our present 
thecMy, quite properly seeking their own personal interests 
and those of their coUea^r^. 


3 
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Wc caancjt buiM tip a traiMjml worid on the basis of so 
deep an ecwomic and moral contradiction. The tremendous 
powers of intematicmal and national finance working in its 
own intearest will always nqglcct and abuse and ultimately 
distort and destroy any paper plan for international and 
national organization, however perfect the plan might be in 
a world in which no one was moved by anything other 
than the common good. I therefore want common owner- 
' ship so that the resources of each part of the world may be 
developed exclusively for the benefit of the people who live 
there,^ 

This general rule would have to be applied to the colonies. 
And its application would mean that no one outside the 
cohmies would be allowed to draw any dividends whatever 
from trade or production in the colonies, and that we in 
Britain would have to find for the people now earning these 
ffrvideads whatever rate of compensation we chose to adopt. 
The only people qualified to decide what are their best in- 
tanests a3PC naturally the native peoples themselves. They 
would no dembt require the assistance of white technicians 
and adtninistralois for some years, and this assistance should 
be given by an intemational organization and not by Britain 
alone. Tim. service should be paid for by the States which 
k aiul by the natives. In this way Div^ will both 
anahe some contribution to the well-being of Iiazarus and 
wffl also be given direct inceatiye to educate as rapidly as 
possihle to take on the necessary burdens for himself.* 

Of course we canimt expect to win common ownership at 
onoe. The psychology of our present system will remain for 
aoMg years in any event. We tharefinre have to make some 
piwvisiofi renewed mittneaks of war. At the end of 

the la^ war we omselves: *What causes war?* We 
answered^ Nations fr^tbig for their own exclusive ends 
eweae war. Tberefoie Id natfons promise that they will not 

A 
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for their own ends and that they will make common 
cause against anyone who breaks his promise. Then there 
will be no more war.’ 

This was a tremendously courageous answer, and the re- 
sulting organization might have triumphantly succeeded and 
led on to a glorious future if we had had in these last years a 
Government which understood it and was absolutely deter- 
mined to make it succeed. But now that it has failed, those 
who so rightly supported it while it might yet have succeeded 
should realize that great forces have been released into the 
world, that humanity as a whole is something great and 
strong and is not easily deflected one way or another by the 
views and opinions of little men, and that there is really no 
chance whatever that humanity will direct its stq>s once 
again down the same path — a path which of course might 
succeed but which must lead to disaster if we find at the end 
of it statesmen as ruthless as Signor Mussolini and Heir 
Hitler and as unfortunate as Mr Chamberlain and M. 
Daladier. Humanity will not set out along that path even if 
there may be learned men saying, *We know how to guide 
your steps away fiom one or two false turnings which yon 
took last time.* We need ideas as different from The League* 
as the League was different from the ideas of 1913. 

Let us then go back to the beginning and ask the same 
question: ‘What causes wars ?* It is the possession by in- 
dividual governments of private armies, navies, and air feces 
which causes war. As long as individuai governments possess 
these forces, there will be risk of war, because whatever 
governments may promise to do or not to do with these 
feces, their promises may always be broken. Therefore let us 
draw the courageous conclusion. There shall be no more 
private armies at all. There shall be only one army, and in 
this army, perhaps not in every platoon, but in every . bat- 
taifei, the private soldiers of all countries shall meet and mb 
shemiders, leam cme language, and receive a wide education 
in internationalism and liberty. 

There are m> practical difficulties in the way of an inter- 
national armed force. The only difficulties are political, and 
these could be swept away by one breath of intemationai 
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€ommm sense. Garefuify examine the heart of any man who 
cmijnm up pictures of terrible dangers which might befall 
this world under an international force. You will find that he 
has never realized that iriiat we are now suffering is a result 
of the dangers of not having an international force. But you 
will also find that what is really troubling him is that he 
cannot i m a gine a workl in which Britain would not have 
something dTher very own with which to tell the dirty dagoes 
to go to 

These, then, are my peace terms. And these are the things 
I would talk about in my broadcast programmes to the world, 
in my leaflets dropped on Germany. These axe the things 
\duch I would send into Germany through all the illegal 
eaganizations. These arc the things, in particular, which 
I would say through loud speakers in the front-line 
trenches: 

*Geiiiian soldiers — ^Ihe people of Britain speaking to you — 
Hie worid for humanity — ^This is our message to you. There 
is more than enoi^ for one and all if we divide it sensibly. 
Why arc fcm %ht3ng us ? You say our Government snatched 
all die richest parts of the worid in the last century. We admit 
it. You say they wrongly took your colonies and accused you 
of all the guik of the la^ war. We admit it. You say that they 
stood diere and watched you attack one country after another 
HI ways which in 3 rour hearts you know were wrong; that 
they thereby gave you the impression that as far as they were 
concamed you could go on as far as you liked. You say that 
our Govemment has turned round to attack you just because 
h began to look as if you might be strong enough to threaten 
as next. We admit it 

we, the people of Britain, have di^x>sed of the Govem- 
ment which did those things. Our country is now governed 
byaU the peopfe who have for years past opposed all these 
of which you i%My complain. Now what are you 
? We €)S(n' you, German people, liberty from 
both your tyrants. We oBex you liberty from the tyrants who 
Wiwte money oat of you, and who told you tha t it was 

A© Jews vAho caused your poverty, in order to dbguise froni 
l3m foci that they th^meives were reaping rich rewards 
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from your privations. Just how much did your wages increase 
after all the Jews were driven out ? 

* We also offer you liberty from your political tyrants — 6 rom 
the men who will not let you speak or think or read or meet. 
It may be that many of you do not mind it very much, but 
humanity really cannot go on under a system like yours in 
which there is a quite secret body of men outside any public 
knowledge and control, who Can arrest anyone for anything 
or nothing and subject him to unbelievable miseries and even 
death. This system means — does it not, you German sentry 
listening to this broadcast — that you hardly dare to tell your 
friend that you are rather attracted by what we say in case 
he should on that account report you and have you shot. 
How do you suppose mankind, made in the image of God, 
can live on terms such as these? We tell you that the human 
race as a whole will struggle against you for ever rather than 
accept these conditions. 

*Now you will naturally think that these colonies which 
our Government took from you will be returned. We have 
another idea. Your colonies and ours are neither yours nta: 
ours to use as counters in an international bargain. They be- 
kmg by right only to the people who live there. We ask you 
to €0»(^)erate with us in all your colonies and all ours on 
precisely equal terms in supplying the administrative and 
technical service which these people will stall need from 
Europe until they have fully devdoped tbehr own powm, 

^Now as to arms. You perhaps thiiik we axe going to 2 ^ 
you to lay down your arms first. You perhaps think all diese 
fine words are just a trap. Not at all. We propose that our 
arms should be destroyed at the same time as yours. You come 
and watch ours destroyed, we will watch yours. And smji 
arms as we retain — ^what about looking after them together ? 

‘Don’t yon think, you Gterman soldiers, tihat yon and we 
could get on rather better living in the same l^uracks dian 
Kving in opposite trenches ? Would it not be worthwhile to 
try to get to know each other — ^and the French, and Ae 
Russians, and the Danes and Ae Swedes, and anyone else 
who would come in — know each oAo: as firiends and not as 
enemies ? Dq you not think that we, Ae common soldiers. 
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Bii^t succeed in makmg the kmd of world in which our dif- 
fismit governments wouki not send out their common peoples 
Id mu^or each other like this.* 

1 am not expecting that one moral sermon will miracu- 
lously break the control of the Nazi machine over the 
German people. But if, while resisting the Nazi attempt 
to impose their will upon us, we coidd put ourselves in a 
position to speak to the world on the lines I have suggested, 
then at some stage the Nazi machine would no longer 
oontrol the German people. 

We cannot say when this would happen. But it would 
happen many months and probably many years before we 
could hope to reduce the Germans to military or economic 
surrender while holding out peace terms which to them 
meant at best a return to the conditions of 1927. 

Three great advantages would then follow. First, and 
most obviously, millions of lives and untold destruction 
would be saved. Secondly, we cannot rule out of account 
the &ct that every year of the war contains within itself 
th^ unpleasant risk that some development (secret weapon, 
di|d(matic coup) mi^t prevent our winning the economic 
« military victory at all. Lastly, a peace imposed after 
military vicfcmy is almost bound to be a peace based on 
Imlrai containing within itself the desire for revenge. 
Peace won on the lines I have suggested would be wholly 
diffiaent. It would arise through the active co-oparation 
of the new governments of Great Britain, France, and 
Gcnnamy to carry into practice the terms that would have 
^readf been agr^ between their peoples. 
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The Hon. David Astor 


The present European war is probably the most 
complex single enterprise that humanity has ever involved 
itself in. Prophecies about its outcome and consequences 
are bound to be crude and likely to be mere soothsaying. 

There are many alternative solutions to that of a straight- 
forward fight to the finish between Germany and the 
Anglo-French Alliance. The warlike Hitler made several 
demonstrations in the early months of the war which were 
known as ‘peace offensives^, and even now he may prove to 
be less of a warrior and more of a political hoaxer by, so to 
speak, letting go of his end of the rope. You might one day 
read, under the headlines have been OEcaervEO— ai>olf 
HITLER*, that Ribboitrop has been shot, the Soviet Pact 
disavowed and an order given for the withdrawal of German 
troqps fiom all occupied territori^. The triumphant jubi- 
lation with which such news would be received up and down 
the country and amongst the armed forces wouhi cause a 
good deal of sprintii]^ about in WhitehalL If there were 
even a short truce it could be made very difficult for us to 
start the war up again in cold blood. ITien there is the 
possibility of indefinitely prolonged si^e warfare. And 
there are a hundred and one other possiMlities. Oocasfon- 
ally to recall the extremely problematic nature the course 
and exact outcome of the war itself is a useful corrective to 
those w1k> are inclined to imagii]^ that a comply s^eanda 
Ibr the peace ccmference ^Kmid be drawn up at oiK^e. 

Now, let us oonrickr the significance of this very general 
demand, at the outset of the war, that the govesminents of 
the Allied countries should declare their war aims and ev^ 
their p^ce aims. Hie phenon^on is unique, to this war. 
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Its prmopa] cause is, surely, disilliisk)nment. In 1914-18 
il was bdicved that could Prussianisin but be defeated, and 
the principle of self-determination be applied to Central and 
Eastern Europe, a lasting peace would be achieved- People 
believed they were fitting in *the war to end wars’. Not 
even the roost conscientious and habitual cynics foresaw 
that in a few years we would be faced with another war and 
an ironically similar war- Far fiom feeling, as in August 
1914, that it would be a short war followed by a long 
period of peace and plenty, in the summer of 1 939 the mood 
was one almost stupefied amazement that we, the people 
of Eun^ie, were to be put through the folly and horror 
erf* another modera war. Willingness to resist the Hitler 
menace to the bitter end was there, but no exultation, and 
certainly no optimism as to the coi^equences of the war. 
Victory, it has been aro{dy proved, is not enough. 

The scoEwrfary cause for Ae dcmMd is a belief that well- 
staled and wdU-chosen aims would help us win the war. 
They would gw us a positive cause to fight for, which, it 
is aigued, is as essential as the knowledge of what we are 
against Sudi a pftmounc^ent, it is further held, 
wouki seriously affect our enemy. A new vision of Europe 
as a ccnniminity, with its common cultural heritage 
aud its fear of repeated internal strife to unite it — some such 
PmiEuaed Iiand mu^ be envisaged if our people are to fight 
keenly and if the Germans arc to be converted fiom 
foOawers their false Messiah into citizens of Europe. 

Sdbre finthcr considering these notions, I would like to 
puml 01^ that the p«d^c delibexatkm upon our aims, to 
ndwch ^ sections of the ftess have giv^ prominence, and 
csrm the cuirencyof^ichterzm as war aims and peace aims, 
lue themseives sympiematfo of a new attitude to war. 
The most peonennkred manifestation of thh new attitude is 


cakn and imemotional way in which the people both of 
Ah cn(W«lry and €tf Fiwnoc have set 2dx>ut 
nf Ae 'wm. 


; il itjhhAfedde to see m this matter-cf-foct, reascmable, yet 
Arteraaned teiii|ier {which has outmoded Jingoism) an 
Iflpail^aenseofdiit^ as European ? Is not this ^iritidfentical 
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with that of a policeman setting about an awkward job ? Will 
historians detect in this struggle some elements of a Emopean 
Civil War? Is not Germany’s real transgression in our 
opinion that she has reverted to the doctrine of complete 
national sovereignty and broken those ties and contracts 
which were destined to limit that sovereignty? Are we 
beginning to think of ourselves as not only Englishmen and 
Frenchmen but also as Europeans ? 

No. Such optimistic deductions fiom the peculiar war 
spirit of our people and the general interest manifested in the 
reconstruction period are not justifiable. Nevertheless, even 
if positive signs of a sense of European citizenship are but 
faint and infirequent, there are plenty of n^ative signs that 
nationalism of the nineteenth-century type is evoking little 
enthusiasm. Of particular importance is the fact that this is 
true even of the Third Reich, every report from which con- 
firms that actual enthusiasm for this war exists only amongst 
the professional enthusiasts of the party, while the majority of 
the people accept it, more cheerfully or less cheerfully, as one 
q£ burdens fate has impeded on them. In spite of seven 
years of physical and spiritual preparation, it is clear that 
the only class in Germany who can be made to see war as a 
romantic and glorious adventure are the adolescents. This^ 
was not the case in Germany, or even here, in 1914 when 
war still had considerable glamour and its outbreak was 
greeted with gaiety. 

This slump in chauvinism, which is n^nifested m vary- 
ing d^ees throughout Europe, is not in itself any safe- 
guard against war. It has to be converted into a new and 
wiser enthusiasm b^ie it will have a positive value to 
Europeans in their search for security. 

I am strongly of the opinion that a statement of the general 
princif^ of an intended New Deal Sh* Europe wodkl be of 
peat value to the Allies in the business of winning the war. 
First, it would be a sign ^nreinUbm in the political maelstrom 
of to-day to which our people could rally. Secondly, it 
wouW be a predse ami uigent reminder to the neutrs^ of 
the diflference between us and our advei^mies (they being 
mcfiMd to become over-interested in the immediate threat 
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fimi Crennaay and to lose sight of the overwhelming ultimate 

importance to thansclves of our victory) , 

To such a statement of principles should be added certzun 
{momises to Germany of what we will not do after the war, 
with the intention of allaying the fear that this time Germany 
will be ‘destroyed*, which fear is absolutely essential to Hitler 
for the maintenance of morale. {Unlike positive promises, 
which are difficult to believe and difficult to execute, nega- 
tive promises arc both more credible and easier of fulfilment.) 

It has to be admitted that for various reasons there has 
been no statement of war aims by our rulers capable of either 
diminhhing German belief in our malignity, of binding 
neutral sympathy closely to our cause, or even of evoking 
enthusiasm amongst our own people. 

I am not so bold as to attempt this formidable task, which 
represents the greatest political need of our time: that is to 
say, a restatemeiit of the principles democracy, of Christian 
ethics and of the essentiai qualities of Western civiliza- 
tioii in terms erf to-day and of to-morrow. The future of 
seems almost to depend on the ability of the Western 
democracies to evolve such a political cre^ which would 
be, so to speak, a counter-pole of attraction to those of the 
j^magogueytyrannies. 

One may say for certain, though, that the two vital neces- 
sities fer a New Deal for Europe are: (i) a political formula 
fiMr substituting the anarchy of Europe by some rule of law 
which can be enforced, and ( 2 ) a correct diagnosis of the 
severe di s ea se affiicting the German people and an effective 
ptescrqrfipii for thdbr treatment in the fixture. 

The political formula which seems to be mc^ generally 
looked to for the solutkm of our international anarchy is 
fedcraHsm. Apart fomn divergent ideas as to the actual 
govexnxziental machinery implied by this term, there are, also, 
very tHBRsent hfoas as to the jHocedure by which it should be 
^fpwjadhed. Fot im^nce, some people advocate an Anglrw 
Reach federatfon only. Son^ would like a federation of 
W^ltak desnoanacies, great and small, as the mKleus to 
whidi other pcditical miifs may be added when they adopt 
mieffaai system <rf the 0 i:%inal member-States of the 


f 
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union. Others consider that the first nucleus should be 
England, France, and Germany, arguing that unless Ger- 
many is co-opted before the small powers, she is likely to 
become a permanent outsider and a source of intrigue, 
jealousy and, perhaps, ultimately of disruption. Yet other 
people interpret the conception of a Federal Europe in terms 
of blocks of Federal States — say, a Western block, an Oslo 
block, a Danubian block, a Mediterranean block, a German 
block — linked together in a European Confederation. 

Naturally the principal difficulty in realizing any of the 
above dreams is the heritage every nation has of anxiety, 
suspicion, and of actual experience. An equally grave obstacle 
is likely to be the attitude of the British Dominions to such 
plans, as well as the whole problem of the position of colonia! 
possessions, if their metropolitan countries enter a federation. 

In spite of the enormous difficulties that would attend 
any move towards an even partial European Federation and 
in spite of the prima facie improbability that Europeans could 
ever understand a federal fimnework to their lives, I do not 
see how this thickly-populated little continent is ultimately 
to organize itself except by some form of federation. 

In considering the future of Germany, let us assume that 
the Nazi regime has suffered a total eclipse, for unless this 
is so it is no use thinking of Europe as anything but a 
permanent arm^ camp. We must, then, neither impose a 
system of government which is so unsteady, becaa^ so 
hated, that a punitive expedition has to be made ev^y few 
years to prevent the Germans fix)m throwing it off, nor 
must we allow them such independence that they are free 
within two short decades to repeat their armed excursions 
into neighbouring territories. 

Roadly, the aim of the AIBes must be to recapture the 
Germans and their admirable country for Western civiliza- 
tion, while at the same time taking every precaution against 
a revival of militarism amongst them. Ultimately, both of 
these purposes will be best served by inviting them into some 
form of political partnership from which both peoples slK>uld 
gain many TOonomic and cultural advantages, not the least of 
which might be the imparting of our peculiar and slowly- 
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atqiwed political sezise and standards of beha^our. This 
task might prove of great spiritual value to both giver and 
receiver. 

The plains, peninsulas and islands of Western Europe, 
which have cradled the Latin and Germanic peoples, are 
the metropolis of the world. This mcst civiliseci little area^ 
inhabited by peojdc of the same religion, whose develop- 
ment has moved forward in the same general progression, 
is battering itself to min. We Englishmen are very much 
part of Western Europe — culturally and geographically. 
To place our hope fiu' the foture merely on strengthening 
our Imperial tics and avoiding commitments on the conti- 
nent of Europe is to mistake a dream for a possibility. The 
problem of organizing Western Europe into some kind of 
body politic is our vital problem as much as that of any 
ccmtiiiental country. 




Major Victor Cazalet, M.P. 

During the first few months of the war I 
had on many occasions the opportunity of talking to large 
numbers of soldiers. These comprise!, for the most part, pre- 
war territorials and volunteers. On every occasion, after talk- 
ing for about half an hour, I devoted the rest of the time to 
answering questions. Apart from one or two questions dealing 
with isolated matters such as Japan or Spain, the great bulk 
of the questions were always about the fiiture of Grermany and 
what peace terms we should impose or accept. In no single 
instance was half an hour suiBScient to deal with all the points 
which they desired to raise. It is perhaps not uninteresting 
to analyse some of these questions and it is, I believe, very 
germane to the subject of this book. 

Let no one misunderstand the temper of these questions. 
There was never the slightet suggestion that we should not 
be prepared to go through with the struggle whatever the 
cost. For the most part the men who asked questions were 
just intelligent citizens who had volunteered to join the Arn^ 
because they wished to hdp to defeat Nazism. They were all 
intensely interested in, and many were well informed about, 
fineigii afiairs. They were puzzled, like many citizens, about 
certain aspects of the war. Hardly a meeting took place with- 
out the question arising as to why, if we were fighting Gter- 
many because she was an aggressor, did we not also fight 
RjHg^a, who was equally an aggressor ? To this conundrum I 
had a stock answer — which,^, if it was iK>t very convincing, 
was at least safe — that although I agreed about Russia bring 
an aggressor, I thought our policy ought to be ‘<Hie enemy at 
a time^. I fear many of them "were no more convinced than I 
am that dus k Rdioliy satisfactory. After all, who is pre{>ared 
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ai the pi'eseiit monieat to state cat^orically what we ought to 
A) about Rtissia, beyond what we are doing — ^namely, ma k i n g 
it as difficult as possible for Russia and Germany to feel any 
confidence or assurance in their mutual treaty of friendship 
and to give all the assistance we pr^bly can to the enemies 
of both ? Events will inevitably shape our policy, and no 
doubt one day the issue will have to be fought out. Whether 
Finland will ^comc another Crimea and a possible cancer 
which may destroy the Russian military machine, and 
whether Germany will eventually break with Russia, or be- 
come more closely related, are questions filled with possibili- 
ties which are no doubt giving those who control Allied war 
policy ‘furiously to think*. 

The answers to these questions are of course only perti- 
nent to our arguments in so far as they must necessarily be 
&ctors which seriously complicate the final peace issue. It is 
difficult to sec how any permanent peace can be established 
in Europe without the conoperalion in some form of a Russian 
Government, and for me it is utterly impossible to imagine 
that we should be content with any peace terms which do not 
restore everything to Finland. For the time being we must 
content ourselves with the thought that when we have dealt 
with Germany, we may be able to see more clearly what 
shoukl be done about Russia. Yet so unexpected have been 
the eveats of this war that it may wcU be that the surprise 
^tack ci Russia on Finland and the magnificent defence of 
their country by the Finns may alter the whole trend of the 
war by showing up the Russian weakness. The war may 
be wtm by an attack fix>m the North. 

The Finnish stniigle may not only give a different orienta- 
lioai to the war fiom a military standpoint, but it may well 
have weperewsksm for beyoiid that. After the war is ov^, 
tte economic systems rf many countries will have to be 
Up to tte present the capitalist system has been 
a kmng battle. The Sight Wing always been 
in itlieat. The Left has invariably derived trem^dous 
Iftraagih from tlae &ct ffiat Sovi^ Russia, rightly or wixmgly , 
Ivm hdd io have fomided a new econoimc <^cr. To-day 
ilkee Wad for all this has been e^)osed. There ckn^be no 
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k>ogcr any illusions about the Soviet r%ime from a military, 
economic, or an ideological standpoint. The ideals of millions 
of people have been shattered. V^t an opportunity this is 
iar a constructive and progressive body of yoimg thinkers to 
put forward an attractive programme of planned capitalism 
which will draw to its standard masses of disillusioned indi- 
viduals who have lost their Lode Star which hitherto received 
its effulgence from Soviet Russia. The Finns, by their heroic 
struggle, may have laid the foundations of a new order. 
This, however, opens up a new theme which it would be out 
of place to try and develop here, 

There are a good number of people who, whenever the 
question of peace terms is raised, immediately shake their 
heads and say they see no point in discussing it now — what 
we have got to do, they affirm, is to get on with the war and 
defeat the Germans. That is all very well, but you can hardly 
expect intelligent people, especially those who are prepared 
to give their lives in the struggle, not to be interested in dis- 
cussing the objects for which they are fighting. I take the 
view that it is absolutely essential, if you are goii^ to keep 
public opinion interest^ and united, that there should be 
the fullest and freest discussion as to both war and peace 
aims. The whole rai^ i’&re being a democracy is that we 
can discuss, and if necessary disagree about, our ultimate 
aims and objects, while at the same time remaining united 
in our efforts to continue the struggle. 

Theoretically speaking, I should like to see sc^diefS disH 
f nifising and arguing the issu^ involved right up to the front 
line. I am certain it would not make the slightest difference 
as to the ^ectiveness and determination with which they 
would finally go over the top. What we wsmt are soldiers who 
%ht not be^i^ they are told to, but because they passion- 
ately bcKeve in the justice of their cause and arc int^leotuaRy 
0 &mjmxd as to its ri^tness. 1 r^ard it as a lamentaUe 
attitude towards the war to try and curb in any way free 
as to our peace or war aims. AU too socm we b^in 
to imitate the habits of the dictatmships. Perhaps %vorst 

of any war is the intdlbctoal poison that it iiyects into 
dte minds otherwise p^fectiy honest men and women. 
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Hale^ &lse pit^aganda, wishful thinking, and violent pas- 
umm are among the most easily digested poisons. As long 
as freedom of taught and discussion — and there cannot be 
one without the other — continue, we can still hope to aVoid 
some of the ugliest consequences of Armageddon. 

The average Englishman’s approach to this war has been 
arrived at by a slow and definite process. He has never been 
quite certain about Hitler. He has been in turns amazed, 
shocked, and disgusted at his actions and achievements. As 
as Hitler had some basis of legality for what he did or 
some shred of argument on his side, the average Englishman 
was not deeply sthrai. In any case the danger to himself 
appeared remote. 

Suddenly Nazi policy began to affect and actually inter- 
fopc with his own life. Austria became German. He was 
accu^omed to go to Austria for his holidays. He liked the 
Austrians. He actually knew an Austrian whose brother had 
been interned or disappeared. This was almost a direct per- 
sonal attack — in any case it interfered with his holiday. He 
became bored with Hitler. Busina was upset. Wjcek-ends 
could not be relied upon. He kept meeting more and more 
people who knew a Jew from Austria who told a very up- 
setting story. Some of his friends already felt so passionately 
about the ill-treatiiient of the Jews that he himself was be- 
gjaaii^ to worry and wonder whether something ought to 
be done about it. Even now the danger to himself was neither 
obvmiis nor immediate. 

Ttea came Septembor 1938 and Munich, Horror, terror, 
remorse — all these in turn shook the entire nation and 
mulmaained the coizqdacezicy of the most tolerant^ and peace- 
Imrmg pec^ile in the wmrid. Slowly public opinion began to 
awsdse. Sdife^teonsness and self-protection — ^moral indig- 
ualim and an acute sense rf overwhdmi^ danger combined 
to cmmiice, convert, and finally arouse the passionate re- 
spste a ent of the wdiaiary man. 

wilh almost uncanny skill, had united at least 
^ per coal of the couniry to Ibel amd think alike. The 
princ^les of Cliristianity involved, together 
wfcdie meat pr^tive reactions of sdf-protectioii. 
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It is not to be wondered at that every thinking citizen, 
wh^er he wears khaki or not, is vitally interested in peace 
terms. It is his war, perhaps the most ^popular’ war in the 
correct sense of that word, of all time. 

In discussing what we should do when the war is over, we 
assume of course that we are the victors. What British sub- 
ject ever contemplated any other conclusion ? Whether we 
n^otiate peace with the vanquished, or dictate it as we did 
in 1919, would not, I think, alter very largely the main and 
generally accepted principles upon which the peace treaties 
must be founded in so far as they affect Europe. There is 
little, if any, divergence of views on the main teims. We are 
all agreed that the nations which have been invaded must be 
restored. They must be eggiammcaUy and militarily capaUe 
of being independent sovereign powers. We would like to see 
a plebiscite under international control taken in Austria. 
Above all, Germany must be disarmed, and in so far as it is 
hmnanly^possible, steps must be taken to see that she cannot 
rearm within any reasonable measure of time. 

Beyond these few definite, and in a certain sense limited 
objectives, I think it would be very unwise for the Govmi- 
ment to declare its peace ains today. Mr. C!hamberlain and 
Lord Halifax have outlined in admirably simple phraseology 
the objects for which we are fighting, and at the moment 
it is difficult to see how they could go much further without 
laying up for this country unnec^sary conq^yLcalioiis in the 
future; 

As r^ards the boundaries of Gzecho-Slovakia and Poland, 
I would like to put forward the ft>lIowing suggestions: 

The minority population problems have been a source of 
bon^ant worry, firiction, and international ooncem ever since 
die last war. MincHities appear to have been no more con- 
tent iindor the Cteecbo-Skjvak Govemmaat, where they re» 
oeiwed reasonably good treatment, than they weie under the 
Raies aad the Yugoslavs, wh^ thrir claims were not even 
adnioide(%ecL 

, It would seem that ma^ European cmmlries are 
not pipqmied to regard any minority in their midst 
with anythlx^ but hostility and suspicion. Tl^ toleratkm 

4 
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of tile minority by the majority is a late fruit of mature 

democracy. 

Is it possible to devise some method of avoiding this 
problem in the future? I rather think the Germans have 
shown us a solution. 

Let iis take, for instance, Czecho-Slovakia. Some of the 
same principles which no doubt influenced those who framed 
the Treaty of Versailles must naturally apply once again 
when she is re-created after this war. The case for a defensible 
frontier will in fact apply in the future with even greater 
force than in 1919. 1 should like to see the northern frontier 
of Bohemia re-established exactly where it was during the 
last twenty years. To the Sudeten Germans who inhabit that 
territory I would offer the alternative of deciding within two 
or three years whether they wished to become Czech citizens 

if not, arrange for them and their families to be transferred ■ 
into Germany. As far as their estates and property are con- 
cerned, they would be given a generous deal. In other words, ^ 
they would be offered the opportunity of accepting fiaftCzecii 
naticmality with all its rights and obligations or, in-aocord- 
ance with the lat^ German policy, of being transferred to ; 
tl^ir own native land. As regards certain other parts of < 
ea^em, aoutham, and western Czecho-Slovakia, I would not 
leslwe them \riieiie there was clearly a majority of people ; 
who were neither Czechs nor Slovaks. 

The reconstitution of Poland will present some very diffi- i 
cult problems, particularly if Soviet Russia is still in pcsses- i 
mm €3f dial part d Poland which she is now occupying. : 
Knowhig somednBg of Polish national feeling, 1 cannot | 
a Bcidisli Goveromaat in the future which would | 
rw cxmtmt with fitmtiers appreciably less" extensive" ^ 
itmn those whkh she has enjoyed in the last twenty years. 1 
Gertaia adjustments there shoidd be. Vilna should temam | 
past of Lkimania. Danrig and part of the Corridor m^ht | 
wdkg&to Ckamany. The Silesian frontier should be recti- 
and in compensation &r these territorial (x>n€e^oiis to % 
I would seriondy (xnmder giving the whole of East | 
Boiasid. Here agsun 1 would offer the Germans the | 

Bcdidi chi^ns withm a definite pmod of I 

'’I 
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or, if they preferred it, of being transferred to Germany 
proper. Such decisions both as regards Gzecho-Slovakia and 
Poland would no doubt create new difficulties, but they 
would very largely do away with the problem of minorities 
which has been such an insuperable barrier to European 
peace since the Treaty of Versailles. 

I do not intend in these few pages to enter into any further 
discussion as r^ards the various other frontiers of Europe, 
which no doubt will change during the war or as a result of 
it. I feel that an observation or two on the future of Austria 
cannot be avoided if we are to face the problem of a new 
Europe with a realistic outlook. No one supposes that Austria 
will te reconstituted with exactly the same status — political 
or economic — as she has enjoyed or endured since the last 
war. As such, she was a perpetual problem to herself and her 
neighbours. It stands to reason that she must by one means 
or another obtain some form of international connection and 
support. I picture a po^ble solution along these lines. Why 
not ctfe^te Austria into an international free State within 
whosc'^hpundaries a strong international police force would 
always be maintained? In other words, make her into a 
Geneva on a laige scale. The Austrians, who in some ways 
are le^ nationalistic, or one might say more internationally 
minded than any other nation, could pursue their arts aikl 
crafts supported by international guarantees and maintain^ 
financially by the influx of considerable sums ffireign 
money with which the international force would be main- 
tained. It might be that a respiration of the Habsbuigs ' 
would consolidate the internal situation. Tbis idea of a free 
intemational State, in which all nationalities could feel them- 
sdves citizens when they visited it, has, in theory at any rate, 
much to recommend it. 

Failing a solution along these lines, one has to &11 back 
a Danubian Federation, which, if it had been made to 
fimetion during the last twosty years, might have saved ns 
fiEdm tiie present struggle. It is still a possibility, but I dkmbt 
the Balkan States wmiid ever really w^ome Austria 
with ho* German affiliations into their political and economic 
sphere. It k equally difficult to envi^ge a feiibtn Entente 
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CT ttfstiflmg suffide&dy far north to include Austria and 
Ozecho-Siovakia. It is just possible that she might be the 
nucleus of a central European Power with Catholic Bavaria 
as her northern boundary. 

This leads on to the complicated question of how far it 
may be possible or wise to break up Germany, Few can 
doubt that if such a scheme is possible, the arguments in 
favour of it are overwhelming. It may be easy enough tem- 
pcnrarily to divide up a conquered Germany. Can you, how- 
ever, maintain artificial boundaries, even with mass emi- 
gration? I doubt if you could ever divide her up economically 
for any length of time. Politically, however, I would not 
hesitate to try to separate Prussia firom other parts of Ger- 
many. I should welcome a return of all the Grand Dukes and 
Princes to thdr little kingdoms, even including a Hohen- 
zolkra to the throne of Prussia. 

Anc^her the problems about which I was invariably 
adsed exmeems the old problem of whether the Germans have 
or ham not an extra dose of original sin. Is it posable to 
coaedve of a German Government with whom you could 
make peace unless you had first won a military victory over 
them? Is it possible to keep eighty millions of people down 
fiDHT ever? Gould you ever rely upon the word of a German 
Qmwmmkt if its army and air force were still intact? These 
aie some of the variants in which the problem was put. To 
be hca ie^, I am not quite sure what the right answer is. The 
easy reply is to say that until we have defeated the German 
forces, we can never trust the word of a Genpan 
Gofeimsaeiil. However right this answar may be as regards 
the Goromment, would it equally apply to a German 
Gwewuiifiiit whfch came into power by ^overthrowing the 
present regime Would we, for instance, refose to deal with 
a GoRrerinnent in which BrOning was the Foreign Minister? 
She OQWSeiqiiie8oe of accepring this direct, and in my c^inion 

h dial we must be prepared to sacrifice two or 
Aiw miKbn Bvea to deieat the most formidable military 
in the worid, and it may be n^e^axy* If it is, we 
Ac sacrifioe lives and wealth entailed, and^ 
icsnlt may be at the should p^haps not colour 
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oiir deteimination, but it is a bold man who rules out every 
oth^ possible method of achieving our end. 

Entertaining as it is to speculate about the future, it is 
obvious that the circumstances of the war may so radically 
alter the situation as to make speculation, however enter- 
taining, a somewhat profitless occupation. One of the chief 
difiBculties in dealing with after-the-war problems is to iso- 
late any one question from every other. All war problems 
are one; and to only a slightly lesser degree will the problems 
of peace be interdependent one with another. 

At the beginning of the war there were comments on 
M. Daladier’s statement to the French Senate on Decem- 
ber 29. Perhaps too much has been read into his sympathetic 
references as regards the possibility of some federal organiza- 
tion between Emopean States in the future. Who has not 
dreamt of some Pan-European Federation — a real League of 
Nations in which all members are prepared to make some 
sacrifice of both their economic and political sovereignty? 
We have to-day with the French a degree of unity as regards 
trade, currency, and supplies which may serve us so well in 
war-time that we may be tempted to utilize it in peace. At 
any rate it shows that if there is sufficient goodwill cenopera- 
tion is a practical reality. Let us hope that, if not for any 
other reason, the common danger of universal bankruptcy 
and poverty will arouse in us the same d^ree of willingness 
to co-operate after the war as we are doing to-day. If England 
and France can work together in Europe, it fidlows that co- 
between the French and British Empires must also 
be worked out. This leads me to one other fidd of thought, 
namdy, the question of colonies and their future status and 
po6itk>n. 


I lea^nize in dealing with this subject ffiat 1 am tieadb^ 
on scmiewhat ddicate ground. There are two very di^iiict 
schools of thought on the subject of the Britidi cdonies. 
Thcte aie those who hold tte view that every inch of terri- 
v^dbich remains a hundred per cent British, a nd prefer- 
ally the control of Westrmr^er, makes not o^y &r 

tibe of the &ifibh peoples, but ako the peace 

asid pro^fktsily of wm[id. Some of those who hold this 
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view believe also in what is known as Empire free trade, 
with its corollary of building up a tariff barrier against the 
rest of the world. However pleasant such thoughts may be, 
they do not bear practical examination. On purely material 
no less than on moral grounds the British Empire could 
never hope to survive such a policy. 

Then there is the view commonly voiced by Labour 
speakers which would give complete independence, both 
political and economic, at the very earliest moment, to 
almost every part of the British Empire, including various 
native territories — in other words to create a number of 
Pocket Dominions. I fear such a policy would result in 
nothing except misery for the inhabitants and disaster for 
the Empire generally. Can we find the happy mean between 
these two extremes? 

No dbubt many of us will have to adopt a very different 
view about our cokmies than we have done in the past. 
Fkxitnlity and evolution have ever been characteristic of 
omr cemstitution. The war may test the former and hasten 
the latter. It is true that we have made a few rather vague 
declarations as to our willingness to discuss the distribution 
of raw matoials; but unless we make a far more specific 
statement, we are not likely to persuade people that we mean 
The important thing to note is that we, who have 
by far the laigest coiomal empire, must be the first to make a 
ge^iire. 

To imagine, however, that we can hand over a large 
poartimi of our colonial empire to the management and con- 
tmtoffny iptemalioi^ body would not, I believe, command 
the snppoKt of the maiority of people in this country, or, in 
iiadf, be c£ real value or help to the colonies or the world 
outride* The truth is that althor^h the inhabitants, white, 
bbek, or coloured, may grumble at times about British rule, 
they sriD prefer it to that any other country. 

Is there any met hod by which we can banish once and for 
ril the wbsch many countries still entertain, that 

keeps her colouies prmcipaily for the sake of her 
trade and is loth to share their wealth with others, while 
HUlfeulmiie ttme weiniBservefor the nativig thip that 
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nile which on the whole they regard as both fair and just ? 
I think there is, and although it may not be possible to fore- 
see all the steps by which such a policy can come to fimtion, 
we can perhaps indicate their direction and even define the 
first steps, I should like our attitude on this subject defined 
before the war ends. 

It has been said by more than one oiganization, with 
varying emphasis, that the interests of the native must be 
paramount. As the man in the street understands this, it 
means that in certain localities emigrants or white settlers 
will not be allowed to trespass upon the area set apart for 
the natives, nor should they pursue a policy which, while 
pre^ting themselves, works to the detriment of the natives — 
a wholly admirable sentiment- As always in dealing with the 
British Empire, every colony has its own history and its own 
problems. In some parts of Yfest Africa the ownership of 
land by the white settlers is ruled out; in Kenya it is re- 
stricted to certain districts. 

The phrase ‘interests of the natives* sounds highly laud- 
able, but it is not of course always a matter of general agree- 
maat as to what their best interests are. Even the native 
himself is not necessarily willing to accept those steps which 
others may believe will ensure his progress. It is clear, how- 
ever, that for many years to come the British Government 
must have a final say as regards the policy to be pursued in 
most native communities. Both the pace hikI the nature of 
this dcvelo|Hnent must vary according to local conditions. 
In due course, no doubt, the natives will be in a position to 
take an ever-increasing share in shaping their own policy. 
For the present some authority with economic resources must 
have a final decision if the areas arc to be developed in both 
the most economic and most efifcient manner. If I ha\^ 
perhaps laboured this point imduly, it is only becar^ I 
to <&|pose at once of the idea that there can be any immediate 
transfer £nom British rule. 

If in the political realm any startling changes hppear 
difficult, and evm unwise, tha:e is surely ample scope for 
in the economic sphere. For instance we should, I 
maintain, be wi}Ih% to be far more specific about raw 
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maleriak. It is oo complete ajiswer to say that we are always 
ptepared to sell these in open market to any purchaser who 
will pay the world price in a currency over which we have 
control- Difficulties as regards control, exchange, and trans- 
port have to be taken into account. 

I should like to see something along the following lines. 
For example, let us take our AJfrican colonies. I cannot 
believe that it is beyond the capacity of our statesmanship 
to devise a method by which large areas of Aifrica should be 
united for certain specific purposes- A start might be made 
with tariffi, currency and air transport, which cries out for 
amalgamation and unity of control. The Congo Basin 
Treaties already provide some guide for action such as 

1 si^gest. Under this system, introduced at Brussels on 

2 Jtdy iQgOy none of the interested Powers having territories 
m the affected zone is able to give any preference to im- 
ported goods; any agreed duty within 5 per cent, maximum 
can be imposed, but it must apply to all. The Powers 
jHimarily affected are Great Britain, France, Belgium, 

3nd Italy, but some fourteen nations in all 
are parties to the prindple statol, which was confirmed in 
the Treaty of St Genn^-en-Laye in 1919. Prior to the 
Brussels Act, the Berlin Act of 1885, which created the Congo 
Free State, iakl down certain humanitarian principles to be 
apf^ed in A&ican colonies. TTiey arc still valid to-day. 
Three artides then approved may be quoted: 

AMK 31 E 1. — The trade of all natioos shall enjoy complete 

.Wiicats 5. — No Pofwer which exercises, or shall exerciiK:, 
r^ts in the above-mentioned regions, shall be 
aOowed to grant tbcirin a axmopoly or fitvour of any kind in 
matters trade- - . . 


AUncxE 7. — All the Rowers exercising sovereign rights or iii- 
iftaesice m the afisresaid feiTitor^s b ind thfiryi selves to watch over 
the of the native tribes, and to care for the improrve- 

dT the ^ondit y ms of their moral well-being, and to help in 
davery, and capedafiy the slave trade ^ 
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I surest that these ideas should be comolidated, extended 
and brought up to date. 

I am fully aware of the difficulties that immediately arise 
in contemplating such a policy in Central Ai&ica or for that 
matter anywhere else. Some of them have always presented 
themselves when sovereign rights are challenged. The United 
States of America experienced them over a century ago and 
are still discussing Federal and State rights. So long as each 
geographical unit maintains economic or political sovereign 
rights and puts them into force against its neighbour, so long 
will you encourage local vested interests to seek their liveli- 
hood by taking in their own washing- 

The longer the barriers exist, the higher they will become. 
All the time everyone involved is the poorer. Therefore I 
take the view that the enunciation of a colonial policy which 
welcomes co-operation on a broad scale will not only be a 
moral gesture of immense value, but will also be one which 
will greatly benefit the inhabitants concerned. 

Naturally, we cannot go very far in a policy of this kind 
unless other nations play their parts. It would, I think, be 
too much to hope that in ordinary peace-time any nation 
wouM be prepared to take the requisite steps and make the 
necessary sacrifices to enable an economic federation such as 
I have suggested to become a working reality. It is just 
possiUe that a world war m%ht do it. We could scasrccly 
have a European Federation without it in&ueiicii^ our 
ofs^mial possessions. 

If other nations are hesitant to play, it does not mean that 
dboe is nc^ within the British Empire ample opportunity for 
a ^trtmg and forward colonial policy. In the past wc have 
foiled, not through wickedness or the power erf* vested in- 
teie^ to devek^ our Colonial Empire as we have 

and indeed as <^er nations might have done had ifiey 
possessed our opportunities. We have failed partly thren^ 
niegligence, i^urfly through those in authority being too occu- 
pirf widi o&er matters, and partly because it was easier in 
the good oM British manner to let things akme. We have 
had a few rude smr|Hises in the West Indies; and if war had 
not come^ we have had more in West Afiica, 
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As nsoal there is every ailment against doing anything, 
and although the war might provide an excuse for still further 
delaying r^nn, it might and should on the other hand be 
utilized for changes which would be accepted at no other 
time. 

To turn to another part of the British Empire, I see no 
reason why we should not, in Asia, have some understanding 
with the I^tch East Indies. Conditions in the Malay States 
are not dissimilar from those in Java and Sumatra. The time 
has kmg gone by when we should have combined for mutual 
defence, if for no other reason. We may shortly be compelled 
to do so, whether we like it or not. 

As r^;ards the West Indies, we still await the report of the 
Royal Commission. I would like, among other things, to see 
two recommendations result from this Commission. First, I 
should welcome the appointment of a Govemor-Gteneral for 
the wtole area, who, in spite of local constitutions, would 
have power to overrule local legislatures when he thought 
fit SccoiMlly, I would like to see a port, with the necessary 
mirrounding territory, transferred, with full sovereign rights, 
to the United States of America. Both would have imme^ate 
ai«i far-reaching effects on issues far beyond the confines of 
the Caribbean Sea. 


limited as may be the field for political changes of an 
lalematiDiial character which can. be effected either during 
in’ after the war, there is one propjosal which borders on the 
political which should not be impossible to carry through. 
A d^nite pronouncement on our part that we would be 
wSEbjg to take into our colonial service a small percentage 
of noii-Bntisfaers would be a tremendous step forward. Why 
dxould we not welcome in the course of the next decade a 
few Swiss, Danes, Swedes, or any other foreigners who might 
make a real contribution to our administrative service? 
ObvKJudy the sc^ggestkm would be met with great opposi- 
twa* Heverthdess there could be no better proof oS our 
ffihugiMsss to CQHOperate with c^her nations in developing 
OW cxiloni^ possessions. In the first few years only a very 
Swted numb er shouhi be aca>inmodated, but the feet that 
one was admitted would, to my mind, be a real 
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indication of our desire to move forward in the right 
direction. 

I have often discussed these j>oints with various authorities 
and have always met with this same question — ‘Have you 
thought out the implications of your suggestion?’ My answer 
is yes and no. I realize the difficulties. I can well forest the 
problems; but if one concentrates solely on the difficulties, 
one will very soon fall back on the good old habit of doing 
nothing. 

On the whole, the mandated principle, with the exception 
of Palestine, has not worked out too badly. Yet I am quite 
sure that when the idea was first suggested that the British 
Empire should report what had been done in the areas 
under its control to an international body at Geneva 
every year, it was considered a national humiliation or just 
so much international eyewash. My idea is in course of time 
to extend and elaborate the principle of mandated control; 
and, on the whole, I believe the public in this country 
would accept the principle, even if at first sight national 
dignity and national sovereignty seemed to be involved. 

The Colonial Empire must play its part in the peace 
treaties, not only for purpose of allaying once and for all 
the suspicions and hostilities of other countries, but because 
it is a vital part of the British Empire without whose firm 
and energetic lead peace can never be established in or 
outside Europe. To propose and carry through such a policy 
will require great course and great persistence I only iKipc 
our war efforts will not make us feel too weary to embark 
upon a series of reforms which, I am convinced, will alone 
re-create the Colonial Empire to be not only a source of pride 
to the Mother Country but a pennstnent contribution to the 
peace ai^ presperity of the world- 
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As THE PURPOSE OF THESE FEW PAGES IS tO COnsidcrthc 

future of Europe and the world after the present war, the 
reader may be surprised at the space devoted not to the 
future, nor yet to the present, so much as to the past. This 
is due to the writer’s profound conviction that it is only by 
a close study of the past that statesmen can avoid mistakes 
in the present and build with any degree of stability a future 
of hairiness for their peoples. Nothing is easier than to spin 
Utopias to delight both the intelligentsia and the mob; but 
those who are sycophants of neither must dig deep, if the 
foundations of their fiiture world are indeed to be well and 
truly laid. 

* 4c 


Out of all those who gave their lives between 1914 and 
1918, no less than one million were ftom the British Empire. 
For what did these million men die? Kd they die in vain? 
What benefits did they win for us? What mistakes during the 
last twenty-one years have prevented humanity firom reaping 
the full guerdon of all this sacrifice? What sort of a future 
world is to merit the repetition now of similar sacrifice? 
i^ich are the stem ques^ns which the outbreak in 1939 
of a second German War forces us to find and face the 
amwears. 



To crystaUiae the basic aim irf the activities of any Anglo- 
Sonoa is not since they are ever goveiMd n^ne by 
ii^tiiict th^ by ccmscioiis and precise tlmught. Also, 
in a democracy znmtal allegiance m all too often aini too 
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readily given to some noble-sounding slogan, without its in- 
tellectual corollaries ever being realized, let alone accepted. 

We were told in 1914, as we are to-day, that it was for 
^democracy’ that we were fighting and against autocracy, 
and yet we had for our faithful ally the Russian Tsardom, 
while the German Social-Democrats, having voted in 1913 
for that year’s colossal increase of the army of the German 
Empire, continued to support it as long as ever it looked like 
winning! In those four years of war the average British 
soldier was certainly not consciously dying for ‘democracy’, 
whatever epitaphs demagogues may have placed upon his 
memorials. The average British soldier of 1914-18, if able to 
give any articulate reason as to why he was then fighting, 
would have said ‘To stop Kaiser Bill firom “bossing” the 
world!’ 

Such an answer, translated firom the primitive personal 
into the mote developed political phrase, would mean that he 
was fighting to maintain that form of civilization under which 
he was living and which he preferred to that which a victori- 
ous Germany would impose. In other words he was, although 
most probably unaware of it, not being ‘a political animal’, 
fighting for British and against German Imperialism. He 
certainly, unl^ singularly ignorant of human nature as well 
as of all recorded history, could not have imagined that he 
was ^itmg ‘a war to end war’, the other popular and 
ecfually mireai slogan of those days. 


§ 2 

Thaiifa then to the sacrifice of 1914-18, we were firee to en- 
joy Smt a space of twenty-one years the benefits of British Im- 
periai^m. This meant that, as a consequence of these million 
deaths, the British way of life, with its fireedom for the de- 
vek)|)ment of the individual ‘wherever the Union Jack flies,’ 
dni prevail over German Imperialism, but not yet per- 
ssanentiyBor yet universally. German Imperialism, which is 
magnffied Prassianimi, now in its new^t ‘Nazi’ form, 
menaced Central Europe for four years already, has 
by embarking on the course of events which necessi- 
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tated the Munich CJonference of 1938 and the actual out- 
break of hostilities in September of last year, thrown down 
the gage of battle to British Imperialism. There are yet those 
who shy at the word ‘Imperialism’ and who question whether 
the British Imperialism, saved by the men of 1914-18, is a 
benefit to the British or to the world, and whether to-day it 
is worth similar sacrifices. There are those Socialists who, 
having no real experience of the Empire and being the slaves 
of a phrase, can only interpret British Imperialism in its 
Moscow, proletarian sense of ‘the economic exploitation of 
the coloured colonial peoples by the London capitalists’! 
And some timorous Conservatives have consequently grown 
fearful and ashamed of the words ‘Empire ’ and ‘Imperial’. 

The truth, however, about British Imperialism, while far 
fit>m affording groxmds for complacency, does give every un- 
biased and non-ignorant person who cares for human pro- 
gress cause for considerable satisfaction. Were the British 
Empire simply a materialistic affair for business purposes, 
very few would be found to volunteer to come fix>m the 
fiirthest Antipodes to fight and die for it, since an empire 
which has no moral justification for its existence is doomed. 
But men in three successive wars in the last forty years have 
volunteered and come fi:om the ends of the earth to fight and 
die for it, because, in fact, it is the opposite of any such pagan 
conception. The keynote of the Christian, in contrast with 
many other religions, is the infinite value it insists upon for 
each individual human soul, no matter how humble or de- 
jformed or of what colour the body may be. And it is precisely 
this essential Christian principle to which, with varying de- 
grees of success, it is none the less honestly sought to give 
expression both judicially, administratively, and politically 
in the form of civilization which flourishes throughout the 
British Empire. The absolute equality before the law of ail ' 
classes, creeds, and persons is a sj^cial characteristic of 
British Imperial rule. In no country in the world have the 
Social Services, or care for the individual by the Administra- 
tive Services, reached the level attained in Britain. The de- 
gree to which the franchise in the United Kh^dom has been 
extended, evm if too widely in some respects, does attempt 
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to reproduce before the ballot-box at least that equality of 
’pexscm which we are told to expect at the Day of Judgment, 
the vote of the humblest citizen being equal to that of the 
millionaire. Indeed ‘privilege* has been turned so ‘topsy- 
turvy* that peers are ranked with children and lunatics in not 
being allowed to vote for Members of Parliament ! But it is 
fix^m this very regard for the liberty and rights of the indi- 
vidual, with freedom fiom arrest and ‘Habeas Corpus*, that 
there has come through the conflicts of our history the sense 
of the value of the liberty of worship, the toleration of all 
forms fif religion, provided that they do not offend against 
public order and decency. This shows itself not merely in the 
toleration of Nonconformity of all kinds, but in the very 
bosom of the Anglican Church itself, where toleration is 
carried to the point of making heresy itself very difficult to 
attain ! Yet the Anglican Church in itself exemplifies what 
has becx)me one of the guiding characteristics of the whole 
&itish attitude to life and of the form of civilization in the 
Batish Empire — ^namely, ‘Unity in Diversity*. 

This principal characteristic, even if wellnigh incapable of 
explanation to forrigners, is in reality one of the main factors 
of the strength of the Empire. It is so because it essentially 
accords with life and natural growth and is the reason why 
the Empire’s roots all over the world cannot be plucked up 
and destroyed. If the Empire’s foundations were artificial, 
depaiding on either mihtary constiaint or legal parchments, 
they would long ago^ have cracked and the whole edifice 
would have crashed into the abyss where lie the ruins of 
m^ty empire. Local patriotism and sectarian de- 
in all the varior^ Dominions, except in Ireland and 
among a primitive faction in South Afiica, have ultimately 
recognize the predominant community of ideals throughout 
&€ Empire b^ed on Christian teaching, and the rulers of our 
Emgsio both in the Dominions and at home have recognized, 
^ slmrp lesson of the American War of Independence^ 
tbat^ n^ormity of control which took no account of local 
patmtem or local creeds was a source of weakness and not of 

it comes that the growth 
fflaa<®hood of those Bominions which are of sufikiently 
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Anglo-Saxon stock has meant not a separate independence 
but a far greater consciousness, especially in times of danger, 
of their joint interdependence within the Empire. His 
Majesty the King is not looked upon by French Canadians or 
by the vast majority of Dutch South Afiicans or the other 
non-British races in the Empire as an alien tyrant, but as the 
beneficent father of all his varied peoples whose intrinsic 
unity is symbolized in the Imperial Crown. He is essentially 
die conservator of the several liberties of all the various parts 
of his vast Empire and the visible guarantor that no one part 
shall exercise its will unduly over another one of his scattered 
Dominions. Such is briefly that British Imperialism which the 
men of 1914-18 fought to maintain and which is worthy of 
similar sacrifices now, since it alone can hold out the greatest 
opportunities for the future for the healthy development of 
the greatest number of human souls. And its example has 
spread. In spite of the Latinos natural love of uniformity re- 
inforced by the strongly centralizing bias of Jacobin and 
Napoleonic administrators, French Imperialism is also taking 
on this newer outlook, thanks to the lessons imparted by that 
great ruler, the late Marshal Lyautey. Morocco, Tunisia, 
Madagascar, Annam, and Tongking, each can bring her in- 
dividual national gifts to the altar of a French civilization 
intimately shared by them all. Similarly, the Dutch colonial 
administrators seek now to conserve and not to destroy the 
indigenous national characteristics throughout their East 
Indian Empire. Western Europe, therdfore, is giving world- 
wide daily evidence that, in spite of many failures in the past 
and failings in the present, its conception of Imperialism is 
basically Christian in its regard for the individual value 
of the millions of human souls who compose these vast 
empires. 

As a r^ult also of the sacrifices of the men of 1914^18 
a similar intense regard grew up for loc^ patriotisms in 
Europe, so that many new States were made and fiontiers 
altered in order to give effect to the principle of ‘the rights 
of nationalities’. Unfortunately, the dangerous boomerang 
slogan of ‘self-determination’ was chosen as a r^lying-cry for 
those who voiced these aspirations, and it is in their fulfilment 

5 
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that we see some benefits certainly, but more mistakes, 
‘ and mistakes which have largely contributed to this second 
German war. 


93 

From 1916 onwards nationality in Europe became God and 
ethnography the Ten Commandments, and in their name 
whole blocks of economically interdependent peoples tried to 
raise unsxirmotmtable tariff obstacles against each other’s 
products. 

While it was unquestionably better for the development 
of the individual Czech that his restored national liberties 
should give him greater self-respect and greater responsibil- 
ities, it was self-condemnatory and suicidal for that liberty 
to be used by Czech nationalism, in spite of the greatness of 
Masaryk, through the tyranny of its minor officials, to pay 
oS old scores against their German minority — ^the Sudeten 
folk, themselves also stirred up by the aggressive expansive 
Nazi nationalism from Berlin. Again, the Czechs never 
granted to their nominal partoers, the Slovaks, that auton- 
omy promised by Masaryk and Benesh at the Pittsburgh 
Convention which first aimormced the new Czecho-Slovakia. 
Instead they tried to Czechify every minority within their 
borders, and Slovak discontent rendered doubly easy the 
Nazi absorption of Czecho-Slovakia in 1939. 

The Serbs, too, our valiant allies in 1914 and the creators 
of the new Jugoslav State, were culturally less developed than 
either their Croat or Slovene cousins whom they absorbed out 
of Austria-Himgary. Serbian centralization, carried out by 
heavy-handed and often ignorant officials firom Belgrade, 
created bitter discontent in Croatia, which was fanned up 
for its own^ pu^oses by Nazi Germany, and only a last- 
minute realization by the Serb Government of the danger of 
Croatian secession and a consequent German advance south- 
eastwards brought them finally in August 1939 to respect 
Croatian local feeling sufficiently to grant it enough auton- 
omy to make relations possible between Belgrade and 
Zagreb. Even worse disregard for national feeling was dis- 
playai by the victorious Serbs in 1918 to their Montenegrin 
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consinsj whose independence, which had been proof against 
450 years of Turkish attack, they ruthlessly snuffed out. 
Thus both Serbs and Czechs gave evidence of a brutal and 
stupid disregard for minority feeling similar to that shown 
to them by the former Austro-Hungarian Empire and which 
had been their one real justification for fighting to destroy it! 

Due regard was paid to Polish nationalism in 1918 by the 
resurrection of the Polish State, but excessive regard by Mr 
Lloyd George for German nationalism in Danzig, which had 
only been imder Prussian rule for 160 years, confronted the 
newborn Polish State with a potential threat which brought 
disaster in September 1939. It was not easy for Poland, after 
the Soviet invasion of 1921, to give much scope to the 
nationalism of the Ukrainians within her south-eastern terri- 
tories, owing to the proximity of Sovietized Ukrainians across 
the border and the consequently easy infection of Soviet 
ideas. At the same time a greater regard for her minorities 
would have been of greater advantage to Poland. 

The treatment of Hungary by the Treaty of Trianon out- 
raged the Magyar sense of nationality by transferring so 
many of the lands of St Stephen to other nationalities. This 
was particularly so in the case of the Rumanians, to whom the 
Magyars considered themselves culturally superior, who, in 
recovering the lost Rumanians of Transylvania, received also 
too great a Magyar minority for relations between the two 
countries ever to be easy until this problem is settled. 

The tragic mistake of these succession-States of the old 
Austro-Himgarian Empire was that, having recovered or 
created a position of respect for their own nationalities, they 
used their newfound libeities to oppress their own national 
minorities and to pay off old scores and to hamper each 
other^s development by erecting competitive tariff walls. 
With time, perhaps, these inner discontents might have been 
healed as their rulers graduzdly developed statecraft, but un- 
forttmately Nazi exacerbation of German national feeling 
and of minority discontents everywhere left Central Europe 
no time in which to settle down. 

The Treaty of Versailles, while it treated Germany all too 
leniently for European security in the matter of territorial 
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adjiistments in Europe, had inflicted enough smarts to Ger- 
man pride in the loss of Prussian Poland, Danzig, Memel, 
Southern Schleswig, Eupen, Malmedy and in the loss of the 
overseas colonies to enable the Nazis easily to inflame Ger- 
man nationsilism to a pitch of readiness for a war of recovery 
certainly in Eastern Europe and, if that were successful, then 
perhaps a subsequent war for the recovery of the colonies 
against an isolated and ‘decadent’ England. The subsequent 
recovery of territory from weak States such as Denmark and 
Belgium would present no difficulty. And here we see the 
supreme mistake made by the treaty makers of igiS which 
might well have rendered entirely vain all the sacrifice of 
blood and treasure in the four years of that earlier war. In- 
stead of splitting up at Versailles the one main cause of 
general unrest and danger in Europe — ^the Prussianized Ger- ‘ 
man Reich — ^we first gave it the strength of homogeneity by 
removing all its alien elements (except the luckless Lusatian 
Sorbs) and then surrounded it with a string of weak little 
States, not one of them strong enough to be a real check on a 
revived unitary German Reich. This ballonet system, so 
quickly to be punctured, we further created out of the ruins 
of the one State which by geography and historical tradition 
could have served, with certain modifications, as a real 
barrier and rival to the Prussianized, Nazified German Reich 
— ^namely, the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The memory of Gavrilo Princep, who murdered the Arch-^. 
duke Frai^ Ferdinand, the heir to the Dual Monarchy, at 
Serajevo in July 1914, should be execrated by all good 
Europeans for having lit the initial spark, not merely of the 
conflagration of the war of 1914-18, but in some degree of 
this one too. The problem of whether Slavdom or Germanism 
was to prevail in Eastern Central Europe, which may be said 
to have been the chief cause of that earlier struggle as it was 
also among those of this second German war, might well have 
been solved equally for both races in the view of the murdered 
Archduke by his intended policy of TriaHsm. Whereas the 
Habsburg Monarchy had hitherto been a dual monarchy, 
with the Germans supreme in the Austrian part and the 
Magyars in the Hungarian part of the imperial dominions. 
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Franz Ferdinand had wished to raise the Croats and South- 
Eastern Slavs to an equal position with them, and thus not 
only to check the Pan-Serb movement, but to exercise a 
strong counter-attraction thereto. A similar scheme would 
have been worked out for the Slavs of Bohemia and Austrian 
Poland. Indeed, to weld together all the peoples of the 
Danube basin, nothing but the Habsburg Monarchy could or 
can be effective. Because Dr Benesh would not see that unless 
a Habsburg re-entered the Vienna Hofburg, Hitler must be 
its occupant, he is now in exile and his Czechs groaning in 
chains. 

The Dual Monarchy had many faults: not nearly enough 
self-expression was allowed to the local patriotisms of other 
parts of the Empire than German-Austrian and Magyar, 
and the dead hand of bureaucracy under the octogenarian 
Franz Josef stifled initiative in internal affairs. But the 
Habsburg Empire stood essentially for that very thing which 
so many are striving to bring about in the Europe of to- 
morrow — a supra-national state. Its basic component idea 
was to be imperial, universal, and missionary. From the days 
of Charlemagne it stood as the Eastern fortress of Christian 
Europe against the barbarians from the East, with the mission 
also of instructing and civilizing these same barbarians and 
turning them into Western Christians. That mission it con- 
tinuously strove to fulfil, whether as the Holy Roman Em- 
pire battling against the Turks or after Austerlitz as the 
Austrian Empire combating Russian intrigue in the Balkans. 
Its latest step forward, the annexation in 1908 of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, though frowned on by the Entente Powers, was 
in reality a gain of two provinces from the dead hand of 
Turkish misrule for modern civilization and Christianity. 

Vienna especially had become the refining crucible for all 
those races breaking in through the centuries from the East 
upon the heart of Christendom, and through the wide 
dominions of the Habsburgs, Italy, and Spain too, with its 
infantry, lent the influence of their art and customs, politics, 
and blood. This refining and digestive process went on 
throughout the centuries, and was an organic process. The 
Magyar, the Croat, the Ruthene, and the Pole became in 
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the Habsburg Empire representative of more than his mere 
nationality, he became Austrian, or a civilized Eastern 
European^ who recognized the supra-national claims of 
the Christian Church and of international law based on 
Christian teachings. Who can truly assert that such an 
institution was not of immense benefit to Europe and the 
world ? 

The Habsburg Kaiser was the spiritual inheritor of the 
Christian Caesars, This noble role was, however, first 
weakened by Napoleon, and then, firom Sadowa onwards, 
filched away by the rival Hohenzollem House, representa- 
tives not of any Christian or truly imperial idea, but simply of 
the pagan robber State of Prussia. This family and this State 
of Prussia, every step of whose rise had taken place at the 
c^ense of the Holy Roman or Habsburg Empire, had and 
still have the most directly opposed state-idea to that of any 
supra-national imperizilism, whether Habsburg or British, 
The Prussian idea, from the time of Frederick II, forced on 
Germany by Bismarck and whipped into a flame by the pres- 
ent Nazi rulers of Germany, is simply a swollen, aggressive, 
aU-devouring nationalism, which ruthlessly blots out by 
violence all the differences of creeds and local patriotisms into 
one drab uniformity of souUess slavery to the ogre-State. 


§4 

It is precisely in this struggle of ideas for the possession of the 
soul of the Germans and consequently of all Central Europe 
that we touch the very heart of the problem of the future 
Europe and the world. The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, 
after the exhausting Thirty Years War, had left Germany a 
political mosaic perhaps, but one in which all local patriot- 
isms and fo^ of Christianity were free to flourish under the 
genial aegis and very indirect administration of the supra- 
national Holy Roman Empire and the Habsburg Monarchy. 
Germany, like ail Christendom, had unfortunately been split 
m two by the Reformation, with the consequent lessening of 

Bulgar, though geographically a member of a Euronean 
State, ^wuld speak of gou^ to Vienna fix>m his own country as ‘going to Euro^^ 
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the two great supra-national influences of the Pope and 
Emperor and the strengthening everywhere of nationalism. 
But the blood and tears of the Wars of Religion had finally 
created the modus vivendi of ‘Gujus regio, ejus religio’, or a 
Statens religion being that of its rxfler, and the Germanics had 
peace. Further, the very smallness of these German States 
gave a greater opportunity for the ‘little man’ of those days 
to develop. The proper pride and sense of individual re- 
sponsibility in a burgess of the Free City of Hamburg or 
Ltibeck, or of a Minister of the Court of the Duchy of Deux 
Fonts, made him conscious not so much of his German 
nationality, but of his qualities as a civilized Christian Euro- 
pean. His native patriotism was healthily merged in a supra- 
national consciousness, which bore no jealousy or ill-will for 
his neighbours of different nationality, and indeed Germans 
of those days very easily adopted foreign nationality, such 
as Handel in England, and Marshal Saxe, and even a 
Brockdorff-Rantzau in France 

Smaller units of government also give far greater scope for 
the development of the individual as a conscious political 
man and critic than do huge political units. The inner 
tragedy of the German people since the days of Bismarck is 
their incredible facility for submitting to the yoke of any 
mler, no matter how imscrupulous, and for supporting his 
every action, no matter how criminal, with blind obedience, 
until, like the Gadarene swine, he and they all rush over the 
steep place into ruin and, so loi^ as they remain a large unit, 
their impetus is so great as to drag Europe down with them. 
Unlike the British and French peoples they Eire not used to 
the exercise of political liberty over a long period, and can- 
not therefore criticize or control their rulers. Therefore, until 
they can do so, they must be rendered innocuous to the rest 
of Europe. This can only be done by smashing for ever the 
control over the German soul of the Prussian, now Nazi, idea. 

The French Revolution and Napoleon performed a double 
and immense disservice to Europe. France, and later Europe 
in self-defence, then &rst turned firom the small professional 
armies of the ancien rigime to the ‘nation-in-arms% which has 
meant conscription, intensified nationalignij and integral war 
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between peoples, with misery and ruin on a scale bigger than 
ever before. Secondly, by the steam-rollering of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars, the healthy divisions and soil- 
pockets for the tender plant of German political individual- 
ism were for the most part flattened out, and the way was 
prepared for Bismarck. It was especially the War of Freedom, 
Freiheitskrieg, against Napoleon undertaken by Prussia from 
1812-15, and the victory of Waterloo, which had given her 
great prestige amongst the other States of Germany as their 
potential protector against another outbreak of French 
militarism. It was wiA this in mind, and also in order to 
counterbalance the then French preponderance of man- 
power, that the victorious Allies, after Waterloo, placed 
Prussia in charge of those Archbishoprics and other formerly 
independent l^enish territories which now constitute 
Rhenish Prussia, with its bridges over the Rhine, and the 
easy means for Germany to invade Belgium and North- 
Eastern France at her pleasure. 

The ousting of the Habsburgs from the control of Germany 
by the Prussian victory of Sadowa in 1866 and the consequent 
substitution of Prussian hegemony therein, together with the 
ineptitude of Napoleon III in constantly alsirming the smaller 
rulers of Germany, further inclined them to see in Prussian 
armed strength and organizing skill their surest protection 
against French aggression. Consequently, in spite of Bavarian 
misgivings, the new Hohenzollem Prussianized German Em- 
pire was proclaimed at Versailles on 18 January, 1871 — to 
Europe’s future distress! This meant that tens of millions of 
industrious, brave, God-fearing, peace-loving Germans were 
absorbed into the pagan Prussian militarist machine, which 
had no God but the insatiable material aggrandizement of 
the Prussianized Reich. This ‘Brigand Empire’, in order to 
continue its existence, had to go on expanding in accord- 
ance with the motto ‘Weltmacht oder Niedergang’, since 
indeed no other alternative lay open. Hitler’s Germany 
defiantly snatching back the Rhine bridgeheads, then raping 
successively state after state, is merely continuing the same 
Prussian brigand tradition popularized to its disciples by 
the earlier successful rapes of Silesia and Poland by 
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Frederick II in the eighteenth century, in spite of all the most 
solemn public promises to the contrary. 

What should a people of slave mentality, mostly serfs until 
1811,^ and only Christianized originally at the point of the 
sword in the thirteenth century,* reck of international law or 
public behaviour based on Christian teachings ? Their whole 
rise to power had been achieved in defiance of the laws of 
Christendom, just as their present domination is that of anti- 
Christ. The one vital remedy, therefore, for the ills of Europe 
is the definite ending of the control of the German spirit by 
the pagan power of Prussia, wherever that is incarnate. The 
Prussian spirit, inherited and developed by the Nazis, being 
material, has material roots for its power. It has grown up 
and lived on booty and its neighbours^ fear of its violence. 

■ In the past it was fear of an aggressive France which cast 
Germany into the Prussian maw, but this fear no longer 
exists either in Europe generally or amongst the German 
people of to-day, who recognize that France, like Britain, is 
a satiated Power with an overseas Empire to develop. The 
German people also know that, unlike Prussian Nazidom, 
France allows the fullest freedom to all forms of religion and 
that the Republic is no longer hostile to Catholicism. 

There is no need, therefore, or justification for the pro- 
vince of Rhenish Prussia or the whole left bank of the Rhine 
to be controlled any longer by the pagan Prussianized Reich. 
They and their all-important bridgeheads over the Rhine at 
Cologne, Mayence, and Treves should pass under a French 
mandate for an indefinite period. A somewhat similar pro- 
posal urged by Foch in 1918 was refused by Mr Lloyd George, 
and the Anglo-American Joint Defensive Guarantee for 
France was substituted. When the United States Senate re- 
jected President Wilson and all his works, including this De- 
fensive Guarantee, Mr Lloyd George short-sightedly followed 
suit, and France was left without either the territorial security 
desired by Foch or the guarantees given by the Anglo-Saxon 

^ The Prussian ser6 were liberated only in 181 1 as part of Stein’s scheme to 
persuade them to fight against instead of for Napoleon. 

2 The Teutonic Order on the invitation of the Polish Duke of Masowia 
carried out the forcible Christianization of the heathen Ptussiaia between 
I £{26-34, only three centuries before the upheav^ of the Reformation. 
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Powers. The security of Belgium and France and the peace 
of Europe cannot again be left without positive material 
guarantees and Prussia must be put back where she belongs 
—on the north-eastern march of a re-Europeanized Ger- 

many. 

If in igiS, for the sake of the peace of Europe and of inter- 
national justice, more than. lOO years after the loss of her in- 
dependence, Poland could be re-created and justice done to 
her at last, it is merely silly and pusillanimous to plead lapse 
of time in favour of leaving Prussia, the arch-criminal both 
against Poland and against Europe, in possession of the booty 
she obtained either at the Partitions of Poland, or after 
Waterloo, in 1864, in 1866, or subsequently. Besides, the 
rightful owners of all this stolen property are still in existence, 
Poland, Denmark, and those rulers whom the peoples of 
Germany loved and respected before they fell to worshipping 
the Prussian Moloch and the unity enforced by the strait- 
waistcoat of militarism and Nazidom. Throughout History 
the natural tendency of the majority of Germans has been 
Conservative and monarchical. Consequently, if Europe 
wishes to have a future Germany where all the local patriot- 
isms can be healthily encouraged as an alternative to the 
uniform, steam-rollered, materialistic, Prussianized, CJerman 
State, ite most obvious duty and practical step is to restore the 
1914 ruling houses and separate kingdoms of the Reich. 
Tliese monarchs, ruling constitutionally, will afford in their 
several dominions far greater opportunities for the individual 
CJerman to become politically conscious and critical, and thus 
gradually to acquire his greatest necessity — apolitical moral 
courage — than would ever be possible in the gigantic uni- 
form absolutist Prussianized German State, whether 
HohenzoUem or Nazi. Further, all the strength of local 
history and tradition, whether secular or religious, can far 
more easily gather round and build up an hereditary mon- 
archy than a republic, and it is in the nature of the Germans 
to prefer monarchical rule, whether despotic or constitu- 
tional. Revolutionary Communism, too, can far more easily 
overturn the rulers of one absolutist State than it can the 
$ucc^ve and various obstacles provided by a series of §tates 
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with their several liberties and differing conditions of life. 
The Royal House of Hanover, if its dominions^ were re- 
stored to it, would form a rallying-point for Protestant North 
Germany and would keep Prussia away from Hamburg, that 
great Free City and home of free thought, as well as giving 
Holland security at last on her eastern border. The Wittels- 
bach family is still beloved in Bavaria, and their restoration 
to the throne would at once provide both a rallying-point for 
all Catholic Germany, at present groaning under Nazi per- 
secution, and a real counterpoise to any revived Prussian 
political influence. A similarly restored Saxony would relieve 
Polish apprehensions and release Dresden and Leipzig from 
the thraldom of the pagan Prussian spirit. 

Geography might preserve the sepairatism of Baden and 
Wurtemberg, or, on the other hand, economic necessity might 
compel them and the other smaller German States of 1914 
into a union with one or other of the non-Prussian German 
monarchies. These several German monarchies, with a 
Prussia of post-Jena proportions, possibly under a Hohen- 
zoUem, will probably tend and should be encouraged to re- 
tain a federal free-trade area between themselves and in 
association with a newly-formed Danubian Federation of 
Gzecho-Slovakia, Austria, and Hungary, under the only 
possible supra-national link of a Habsburg monarch and also 
with their own federal free-trade area. Two such Germanic 
Federations should be of sufiicient strength, either separately 
or still more in temporary alliance, to withstand any further 
Slav drive to the west, and with a strong Catholic Poland 
reconstituted and satisfied within its own borders and rid of 
the Prussian menace in its rear, any westward lunge of either 
a pagan or an orthodox Russia would be foredoomai to 
failure. A Poland with Danzig restored to her, as it should 
have been in 1918 — with German citizens allowed to opt 
either to return to the Reich or to become Polish and stay — 
with a real control of her alimentary canal, the Vistula, and 
with her western frontier on the Oder and with complete 

^ The Prussians in 1866 stole not merdy the dozximioiu but actually the 
himily silver of the House of Huiover, which was coolly retained by the Hohen- 
zoUems. 
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control of the Silesian industrial region, should be assured 
henceforward of permanent life. If Lithuania, by being given 
a generous measure of autonomy, could, with her port of 
Memel, be induced to join Poland, with which in earlier 
centuries she was so closely linked, both peoples and Europe 
as well could only gain from such a union. It is probable, 
too, that a Poland rendered free of both the Prussian and 
Russian menaces to her independence would be the better 
able to be generous towards the local patriotism of her 
minorities, whether Ukrainian or Ruthene, in her south- 
eastern territories. 

The future of unhappy Russia is indeed difficult to fore- 
cast, except that it can only lurch from one autocracy to an- 
other. It is interesting, however, to observe that the Soviets 
have dealt cleverly with the various nationalisms in their 
huge territories, by giving them all the supra-national gospel 
of Communism as the unifying link of empire, into which 
their separate nationalisms are merged. It is probable that 
losses in the war against Finland, and Japanese strength in 
Manchukuo and Mongolia, will suffice to curb any further 
Russian aggression, unless Stalin tries some mad gambler’s 
throw to support his failing prestige; but the ‘clay feet’ of his 
‘Colossus’ are once again very apparent and he is sure to lose 
his ‘throw’. What is certain, however, is that Russia is now so 
utterly non-European in spirit, as indeed it must remain until 
Christianity reasserts itself there, that it is utterly unfitted to 
take its place in any European Areopagus such as a recon- 
stituted League of Nations. How could an outlaw-State, as 
any Communist State by its nature must be, be expected to 
uphold International Law ? It is to be hoped that we shall 
never again see admitted to a Council of Nations, supposedly 
expressive of the highest morality, the representatives of 
mihtant godlessness and of a bloodstained Asiatic despotism, 
while the Pope, the recognized leader of the largest Christian 
body in the world, is carefully excluded therefrom ! 

With both Russian and Nazi influence removed, the 
Balkans should be better able to develop in peaceful harmony 
and feel freer in coi^equence to give greater autonomy to 
their own various minorities, where these cannot have their 
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lot improved by peaceful exchange of the popiilations on the 
last Greco-Turkish model. This should be possible between 
Rumania and Bulgaria in the Southern Dobrudja, as well as 
between Hungary and Rumania in Transylvania, in both of 
which territories the peace of Europe positively demands 
some readjustment, and many had hoped that Italy, with 
her special interests in Albania and her general concern for 
South-Eastern Europe, would show herself truly Roman once 
again in helping to consolidate European civilization, peace 
and order in all these regions. Once her relatively minor 
differences with France in Tunisia and Djibuti were settled, 
the Fascist Empire could surely have developed her terri- 
tories with no thought of further expansion by aggressive 
means. Although to admit it would be contrary to the healthy 
doctrine of her youthful urge to spread her wings, the fact is 
that Italy has now joined the ranks of ‘satiated^ Powers, at 
all events in relation to her digestive capacity of the next 
twenty years. Her foreign policy is certain to draw closer and 
closer to Spain through the link of the anti-Gommunist 
militant Catholicism common to both peoples, as well as her 
interest in having one of the gatekeepers of the Mediter- 
ranean on her side, and the advantage to both in having 
France^s other neighbour as an ally in any disputes concern- 
ing either Exirope or North AiBrica. 

The future of Spain constitutionally is not easy to foresee, 
as it is particularly hard for Anglo-Saxons to gauge the 
course of any fanatical crusading spirit, and to what heights 
or depths the Falange may lead Spain is still a mystery. It 
should be remembered, however, that her monarch was not 
King of Spain so much as King of the Spains, and that her 
geography makes Catalonia, the Astunas, Navarre, Aragon, 
Castile, and Andalusia far stronger conceptions to the 
average Spaniard than any centralizing Castili a n can make 
of Spain. 

The true political solution for Spain as well as for the 
German States would seem to be a federal union based on 
the only two really unifying influences — ^the monarchy and 
the Catholic Church. Once her inner harmony can be thus 
restored, the way lies open for that great development of 
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‘Hispanidad’ which naturally colours the vision of the enthu- 
siastic followers of General Franco. 

That development must come through reforging and de- 
veloping by means of culture and trade every link with the 
Spains of the New World. Their nationalistic urges have now 
been so gratified by over a hundred years of independence 
that religion and language will link them closer again with 
the mother from whom they sprang and to whose future 
increased strength they could so largely and so naturally 
contribute. 

In spite of talk of Iberian union, Portugal’s national pride 
consists so much in not being Spanish, that she is more likely, 
in that increase of her strength and hopes which has come 
from the model rule of Dr Salazar, to look overseas to her 
Colonial Empire and also to Brazil and North America, than 
to Spain, for co-operation and development. It is to be 
hoped that Dr Salazar will put the natural coping-stone on 
the splendid edifice of national self-respect which he has 
given back to his country, by restoring the House of Braganza, 
either in the European or the Imperial Brazilian branch of 
the family. 

Turning to Northern Europe, the Scandinavian mon- 
archies and Finland have shown increasing tendencies to act 
externally in a common direction, while preserving intact 
their separate nationalities, and after the war they should do 
so still more, since Denmark, who proved the weakest link in 
the chain owing to her proximity to the Nazi Colossus, will, 
presumably, no longer have anything to fear from a future 
North German Federation of small non-aggressive German 
States, with Prussia relegated to her proper proportions and 
place on the Baltic. Danish sovereignty might advantage- 
ously to Europe be brought down to the northern banks of 
the Kiel Canal and over Sylt and the other islands off the 
Schtewig coast. It would also be more conducive to the 
maintenance of European civilization in the Baltic if Esthonia 
and Latvia could come into closer union with the Scandina- 
vian Powers and thus help to keep off Russian barbarism 
from that sea. 

Holland and Belgium and Luxemburg should continue 
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which seems to provide a solid enough foundation upon 
which to build with confidence is that of federalism. 

The moment would appear to have arrived when the 
choice we have to make can no longer safely be delayed. 
Signs have indeed been seen of late which give rise to hopes 
that the right way may be chosen; hints recendy given by 
responsible British and French statesmen that the close colla- 
boration at present established between the two Empires may 
continue in some form after the war show that steps are at any 
rate being taken in the right direction. None the less, the con- 
stituting of such a world order, with all its attendant implica- 
tions, such as is proposed, represents a colossal task; and to 
attempt to minimize the difficulties would be foolish. It is, 
however, a task which it is incumbent upon our generation 
to xindertake, and it may not prove so overwhelming as it 
appears if we allow ourselves to be guided by the inspiration 
of a behef that there is a higher purpose in our endeavours 
than the continual seeking after fiirther material advantages 
for ourselves. Man could never have grown to worship the 
national State had he retained a genuine belief in the exist- 
ence of a Divine Power who controls his destinies; if he will 
return to this faith and accept the inspiration which it pro- 
vides, no task can prove too great for him to accomplish. 
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already in our favour and could be so increased. Thus we 
should create one stable trading-area in a world of economic 
flux. Secondly, as we believe in the special merits of the form 
of civilization existing in the British Empire, and we wish to 
foster that form of civilization, it was necessary and advisable 
to strengthen by economic means the already existing senti- 
mental ties between its various component parts. \Vithout 
the basis of imperial sentiment, imperial economic prefer- 
ence could not exist. If, therefore, it should be felt in France 
and Britain that our civilizations should be blended in order 
to endure more strongly, so will the economic systems of 
the two Empires Mow suit. The enormous advantage and 
weapon of closer imperial economic union might well be 
utilized in favour of those countries who in our view support 
a Western Christian civilization, and the Ottawa Agreements 
might even be extended to Scandinavia and the Low Coun- 
tries, always provided that political sentiment in all these 
countries will support closer economic union. It is often 
forgotten to-day that Politics must be the master of Eco- 
nomics, if man is to reach and maintain his proper stature. 

Such a Franco-British union must provide the most 
powerful impetus all over the world for Western civilization 
based on the Christian conception of the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual compatible with the security of the 
community. In Africa and the F2ir East, in the Near East 
and in Canada, the gain to the world would be immense. 
But, if such a union is to succeed, we must above all things 
not try to ‘rush it,’ but rather to foster in every way its 
natural and gradual growth. The citizens of each of the two 
Empires must, by improved communications, both material 
and linguistic, familiarize themselves far more closely with 
each other and recognize the many and great differences of 
outlook as well as the points of agreement. Internally, France 
should become increasingly Conservative after this war, as 
long as Texp^rience Blum’ and the traitorous activities of 
the Communists are not forgotten, and the old Republican 
hatred of the Church seems now to be dead. Progress will be 
increasingly seen to be a matter less of political allegiance 
than of constructive work at home and overseas. The vital 
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task of Britain and France in the new post-war world will be 
really to develop their own Empires and in such a way that 
every citizen, even the poorest, shall feel that he too shares 
actively in the benefits of such a heritage. 

If the Conservative Party in Britain had been lucky 
enough in the days between the late Lord Salisbury and the 
present Prime Minister ever to possess a real leader, we 
should have evolved in concert with our Dominions a great 
Empire resettlement and development policy. The economic 
crisis of a world at sea did produce in 1932 the Ottawa Con- 
ference with its added economic machinery to reinforce the 
sentimental ties of Empire, but much more than this is 
needed if we are really to ‘cultivate our garden’ as it should 
be ‘cultivated’. Only when Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
see the empty parts of our Empire being filled with more 
people of our own stock and its potential wealth being more 
actively produced, will they cease to think that they should 
be substituted for us who are too decadent to develop our 
heritage. 

This applies not merely to the Dominions, but also to the 
Grown Colonies, where greater attention should be devoted 
to technical education of all kinds, isince the world to-day is 
badly overstocked with black-coated sedentaries and equally 
in need of those who really can construct water-supplies, 
communications and vehicles, sanitary cities, hezdthy fami- 
lies, and healthily governed States. Western civilization must 
be more eager to impart not only ‘the Humanities’ but also 
the higher sciences firom its store to those who in Eastern 
Europe and in Asia are seeking to build up their peoples 
anew. A British or Franco-British University to develop in 
the Near East those rudiments of Western lore hitherto im- 
parted by Robert College might well be set down in the 
lovely surroundings of the island of Cyprus, birthplace not 
only of Aphrodite, but of the Stoic philosopher Zeno, and the 
historic meeting-ground of so many ancient civilizations- 

If Indians can be great enough to settle justly between 
themselves their communal discords, they will then have 
shown that capacity for self-control which alone can justify 
and achieve their claim to self-government and the assump- 

6 
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tion of Dominion status. Otherwise there would not seem^ 
much hope for democratic institutions in that country where 
climate, temperament and tradition point far more naturally 
to autocracy. 

In Britain herself it is to be expected that the war will 
inevitably even out still more the possession of wealth, and 
there will probably, until many new inventions are dis- 
covered, be less leisure for all, since everyone vdll have to 
earn a living somehow, owing to the increased intensity of 
the struggle to live. Consequently, there must be a decline 
in artistic creation, in sculpture, painting, drama, and music, 
which can scarcely thrive without leisure and wealth. The 
industry, however, and skill of our people can be relied upon 
in time to breast even the difficult period of payment for 
this war, and the fine flower of our civihzation will rise again 
out of the drabbery of the lean years of over-taxation. This 
same growing difficulty of the struggle merely to live during 
the next twenty years will probably further reduce the 
quality of the House of Commons. Of those who can afford 
to be Members, more and more of them will have to give 
increased attention to their businesses in order to live, and 
less and less time to pure politics or to the necessary acquisi- 
tion of a sufficiently wide knowledge to see political problems 
in proper perspective. More and more influence will conse- 
quently be exerted by the bureaucracy, whom the average 
M.P. or Minister will now be quite unable to control or 
direct, as in our theory of government he should be able, and 
the skilled servant will ever increasingly become the master 
of his too busy amateur masters. 

The House of Lords, however, particularly if it should be 
reformed, should tend considerably to increase its influence. 
It possesses, as at present constituted, a far greater number 
of really knowledgeable and really independent persons than 
does the House of Commons, since the heads of practically 
every profession are to be found in the Upper Chamber. 
Further, as it has within its portals more of those who have 
already acquired or inherited wealth or position than of 
those who are still actually busy in its acquisition, it has 
more time to devote to the actual business of politics, and by 
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its greater knowledge it is also better enabled to control the 
bureaucracy. 

Throughout the country, class divisions, through the 
spread of education and the levelling out of wealth, will 
gradually almost entirely disappear, with great gain to us all 
except the professional agitator! The voluntary hospitals and 
the Church axe bound to suffer heavily financially firom the 
results of the war, although the latter^s influence, if it seizes 
its opportunity, may well increase. 

Finally, we turn to the Far East and the United States. 
A strongly united Britain and France, undisturbed in Europe 
by any German or Russian peace-breaker, will be in a posi- 
tion to control the future relationship of China and Japan 
in accordance rather with the ideas of Western civilization 
than those of Asiatic despotism. Already in both Eastern 
countries these ideas have spread strongly, though in Japan 
they are, at present, held under by the power of the army, 
but with the breaking of the army’s prestige by military 
failure, or even by inconclusiveness in the China campaign, 
Japan would be readier to treat China in a manner more 
equitable both for China and for all the world. Nothing 
would do more than this to make her relations easier with 
the United States of America. 

That great country, torn by the conflict between her 
superstitious belief in the possibility, in modern days, of 
‘Isolation’ and her consciousness of moral and material in- 
terests across both the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, could 
act, if she chooses to exert herself, as a great world-pacifier, 
but only when ‘Isolationism’ is really dead. The further 
increase of communications of all sorts in the central States 
of the great Republic should help, in time, to kill this out- 
worn and rather unworthy fetish. Its place, however, may 
still be partly taken by great absorption in the internal 
problems of the future, particularly those of Labour, socicd 
services and soil fertility. It is therefore unlikely that in the 
next twenty-five years United States action will be exerted 
in any large measure outside the American continent and 
her own overseas insular possessions. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


§5 

We have seen how Europe, having at the Reformation 
thrown over the authority of the twin supra-national rulers of 
Christendom, gradually surrendered itself to the worship of 
Nationalism, a process dangerously speeded up by the French 
Revolution. In the last 150 years we have seen the British 
Empire growing organically through an intensely national- 
istic adolescence into its present supra-national maturity, 
with enough scope left to its component nationalisms to keep 
them healthy and attached to the Grown. During the same 
period in Europe we have witnessed the diminution and final 
destruction of the great European supra-national State of the 
Habsburg Empire, primarily because, unlike the British 
Empire, it did not leave enough scope for its various com- 
ponent nationalisms. These component nationalisms, flower- 
ing into nationhood as a result of the sacrifices of 1914-18, 
have laig^y fallen into the same vice as the State to whom 
they succeeded. During these same 150 years there has arisen, 
as the deliberate supplanter of the Habsburg Empire and the 
would-be supplanter of the British Empire, not a supra- 
national, but the ultra-super-nationalistic State ofPrussianized, 
Nazified Germany, as moulded by Frederick II, Bismarck, and 
Hitler. Under this ogre-State no other nationalism can live; 
they have to die, together with all forms of independence 
and human liberty. It is not a natural growth, as was that 
of the British and Habsburg Empires. It is the artificial pro- 
duct of dishonour, and blood and iron, and by blood and 
iron the dishonour it has wreaked on the German soul must 
be removed and the older and more natural forms of state- 
growth be permitted and fostered- Then indeed can we hope 
for Europe’s greatest need — a. change of heart in Germany. 
Only then can the human soul in Germany and Central 
Europe reach the full stature of civilized man, and only then 
can the rest of civilized men feel secure firom this recurring 
menace in the midst of them. ‘Nulla est victoria major quam 
quae confe^os animo quoque subjugat hostes.’ No victory is 
as great as that which prevails even over the enemy’s heart 
and he admits it! 
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Central Europe, then, forming two Federations, the one 
North German and the other Habsburg or Austro-Hun- 
garian-Czecho-Slovak, with federating tendencies in Scan- 
dinavia, the Balkans and perhaps the Spanish world, and 
with a closer Franco-British union than ever before, the way 
should lie open for a reconstituted League of Nations, since 
Europe cer tainl y still needs a supra-national Areopagus. But 
let this new League not be too ambitious, lest like the old 
one it ‘o’erleap itself and fall ’ ! It should not try to be uni- 
versal, but it should be united in its loyal adherence to 
Christian principles. Let what primarily concerns one of the 
new federations be dealt with by that group, without calling 
in Denmark to discviss, much less expecting it to in, a 
Bolivian-Paraguayan quarrel! Action and sacrifices when- 
ever necessary can only be expected firom those States which 
feel themselves intimately concerned. It is not right either, 
even were it still practicable, for Britain or any single Power 
to police the world. Ail must acquire a sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. 

As the Pope has well said in the last of his five postulates 

for a just and honourable peace: 

‘Rulers of the peoples and the peoples themselves must 
become imbued with that spirit of moral justice which alone 
can breathe life into the dead letter of international instru- 
ments — ^with the sense of responsibility which measures 
human statutes according to the rule of Divine right.’ 

This moral justice demands above all that Grermany’s 
neighbours can live without fear. Then and then alone can 
this world become what it was intended to be — 2 l place 
where all humanity can know and love God. 


iS Jammy ^ 1940. 





The problem of paramount importance in the 
post-war world will obviously be the prevention of future 
wars. This is surely the demand every people will address 
in its own language to its Government; but whatever reply 
may, after prolonged consideration, be vouchsafed by those 
in authority it will necessarily depend on the political and 
economic conditions prevailing throughout Europe at the 
time. Uncertain as any forecast about unpredictable, far- 
off events is bound to be, let us try to get a rough idea of 
the state of affairs immediately after the present war. 

It is a truism of history that a war can finish in any one 
of three ways: defeat, victory, or stalemate. If the Allies were 
likely to be beaten to their knees, I and my fellow-con- 
tributors would have been unpardonable idiots to waste our 
time on this book; for in that event the future of Europe for 
many decades would be decided by the iron will of a Teutonic 
conqueror. This eventuality, for reasons that will soon appear, 
may be dismissed as unlikely, though there is one danger 
looming ominously ahead that might conceivably upset our 
calculations. I mean a war with both Russia and Italy. But 
the ms^itude of this danger is fortunately as obvious to most 
French and British statesmen as it is to the man-in-the-street; 
and, despite their sudden access of chivalry after the invasion 
of Finland, their generous enthusieism will probably stop 
short of those last, irrevocable steps that would inevitably 
bring Russia into the war on the German side. So long 
as we do not cany provocation to the point of open war- 
fare against the Soviet Union, we may rest assured that our 
territory and vital interests will be r^pected by the Russians. 
Stalin is terrified at the thought of becoming embroiled in a 
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major war, and having recovered those strategic outposts of 
his vast empire forfeited after the debacle in 1917 he is likely 
to return with fresh gusto to the Americanization of the 
moujik. There is less hope of Italian neutrality. Few can 
doubt that the first reverse sustained by the Allies will 
transform Italy from a non-belligerent enemy into an 
active foe. 

So it is pretty safe to assume that if this and other 
major strategic or political blunders are avoided by the 
Allied leaders, they can reasonably hope to avert the disaster 
of military defeat and to escape the humiliation of uncon- 
ditional surrender. But the prospect of an overwhelming 
victory, in the sense of dealing our opponents a ‘knock-out 
blow’, or leaving them prostrate after ‘a fight to a finish’, 
appears even more remote than its appalling antithesis. For 
military success can only be engineered by the joint action 
of the Allied armies on the field of battle, or of their navies 
on the ocean highways, or of their bombers paralysing the 
nerve centres of German industry and cutting the main 
arteries of her mechanical transport. But the superiority of 
the German army, still the most formidable military instru- 
ment on the European continent, obliged the land forces of 
the Allies to incarcerate themselves until recently within a 
network of subterranean fortifications, and forbade them to 
sally forth in the hope of taking the enemy stronghold by 
storm. 

It is doubtful whether the Air arm alone can be a decisive 
weapon in modem warfare, and more than doubtful when 
the system of defence against air attack has been well 
equipped with A.R.P., anti-aircraft batteries, and fighter 
planes. In China, where for a long while the drfence was 
negligible, the Japanese failed to force a decision by means 
of their invincible and unscrupulous bombing squadrons. 
Finland, too, was finally conquered by crack infantry, not 
by planes. Many people therefore pin their faith to the 
two-way economic blockade that dries up Germany’s sup- 
pli^ of foodstufts and minerals from overseas. But however 
vigdant our naval patrols may be upon the ocean highways, 
they can unfortunately do nothing to stop merchandise 
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transported across land frontiers by road or railway. We 
cannot easily close doors opening on to Russia and the 
Balkans. 

For the land route eastward lies wide open from Poland 
to the Pacific; and there, buried deep in the subsoil of 
Russia’s plains and mountains, lies the treasure that will 
give movement to Germany’s engines of destruction and life 
to those who make or man them. An unbiased neutral ob- 
server, Professor Hopper of Harvard, has maintained that 
after two years have elapsed Russia will be fully able to meet 
German requirements of grain and oil, provided only that 
Hitler does not indulge meanwhile in the tempting luxury of 
costly and ineffectual offensives. By that time Russian trans- 
port and extractive industries will have been worked up to 
concert pitch by German machinery, directed by German 
techmcians, while Germany will not have been prevented by 
the colossal wastage of active warfare from producing the 
manufactured articles with which she will pay for her 
precious imports. Professor Hopper concludes his interesting 
article with this sentence: 

. . , But if the present siege war lasts for two years, without major 
battles, so that there is a minimum expenditure of war materials 
in the field, and granted that Germany has time to accumulate 
war stocks and reorganize Soviet industry and transport, then 
Russian aid might well be decisive in determining the military 
outcome in the West.^ 

This will not be the first time in history that a deadlock 
has resulted from a duel between a great military power, 
supreme on land, and a great maritime power possessing an 
invincible navy. In the past, this deadlock Jiad usually been 
broken, after many years of indecisive engagements, by &e 
naval defeat of the maritime power or the defeat of the 
military power on the field of battle. Thus Athens, after re- 
sisting the Spartan legions for nearly thirty years by means 
of her supremacy on the waters of the Mediterranean, was 
finally vanquished when the other seafaring cities of the 
^Grecian Archipelago equipped a combined fleet to assist 

^ Foreign Affairs (January, 194Q). 
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Sparta. Napoleon was defeated after twenty years of varying 
fortune when the whole of Europe had united against him 
on land, and William II of Germany, after only four years, 
when the fresh man and machine-power of the United States 
turned the scales in favour of the Allies. But there is no sign 
at present of the necessary accession of strength on either 
side to break the deadlock in the second great European 
war. 

The even balance of force between the combatants is 
therefore likely to produce a stalemate after many years of 
warfare have reduced both sides to a condition of extreme 
exhaustion. But it will be a long while before the belligerents 
have been sufriciently knocked about to feel that honour is 
satisfied, and to realize that a smashing victory is beyond 
their grasp; the oflacial ^Three Years War’ is surely the in- 
vention of some erudite recluse who had been vegetating 
peacefully for at least a quarter of a century in a Nationd 
Museum when he was abruptly removed last October to 
complete the mystic number of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine at the Ministry of Information! 

Let us hope that, when this state of honourable deadlock 
has been finally recognized, the leaders of the belligerent 
nations will have the good sense to set about the conclusion 
of a peace based on compromise between conflicting claims. 
On our side it would be risky to refuse consideration of any 
reasonable terms. Quite apart from the terrific strain of pro- 
longing the duration of a bitter and protracted struggle, if 
we did succeed in driving our enemies into the last ditch they 
mi^t in desperation call in the Russians at the price of a 
puppet Communist Gk)vemment actually controlled from 
Moscow. And even if we were lucky enough not to find our- 
selves on the threshold of a third European war in the twen- 
tieth century, it would be difficult indeed to resist the 
temptation to impose a Carthaginian peace. There is little 
doubt that, in the name of their own security, our French 
friends would be inclined to demand conditions which the 
common enemy would regard as the acme of humiliation. 
How hard it would be for us to refuse our connivance! We ^ 
should find ourselves in a condition of almost organic de- 
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pendence on our ally, and public opinion at home would 
almost certainly be in a mood of frenzied hatred of the foe 
after its cruel ordeal. 

It has sometimes happened that a statesman of mature 
experience has succeeded in putting a brake on the vindictive 
instincts of his supporters, but a mob is swayed always and 
exclusively by the emotions of the moment; that is why the 
Treaty of Versailles was so much less reasonable and more 
ephemeral than the Treaty of Vienna. It may be argued by 
the modem Carthaginians that if you can destroy your 
enemy he will be unable to attack you again; but they forget 
that their forerunners were dealing with ancient city states 
which were so small that they could be burnt to the ground 
and their inhabitants carried off as slaves. We, on the other 
hand, shall be concerned with the future of a homogeneous 
bloc of 80,000,000 people, which no less populous nation will 
have the strength to pin down indefinitely by force of arms. 
They also forget that the total destruction of Germany’s 
military might would give a fatal shock to the Balance of 
Power in Europe. If she remains neutral throughout the 
present war, Russia will emerge at the end of it the most 
powerful continental State, and the Allies will therefore be 
well advised to keep a solid Teutonic buffer between them- 
selves and the giant Slav. 

The path of wisdom for the statesmen who will gather 
round that shadowy conference table, somewhere, sometime, 
to turn over a new and unspoiled page in the history of 
Europe, will surely be the path of moderation, compromise, 
and common sense. If they desire to invoke the assistance 
of impartial neutrals in an advisory capacity, so much the 
better for the prospect of a reasonable settlement; but the 
onus of decision will rest upon the belligerents, and the spirit 
animating their plenipotentiaries will determine the char- 
acter of the peace. The conflicting claims and interests they 
will certainly voice can only be reconciled in the long nm 
by an overriding desire to give their peoples a holiday from 
wax and a chance of repairing its ravages. 

Let our own representatives beware of indulging their 
native propensity to academic idezdism, for it would probably 
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lead to a speedy breakdown in the peace negotiations, and 
result anyhow in a dismal failure to stabilize long-term rela- 
tions between the major European Powers. I am thinking 
of projects to revive the unhappy experiment of a League of 
Nations^ and the yet more startling chimera of a Federation 
of States which would have gracefiiUy and unanimously 
abdicated their sovereign rights. No one supported the 
League more steadfastly than I in the days when it was stiU 
effective as an antidote to violence. At Oxford I soon suc- 
cumbed to the magnetism of Professor Gilbert Murray, 
made my pilgrimage as a neophyte to Geneva, and spent at 
least one vacation inflicting the niceties of the Covenant on 
stolid and long-suffering British audiences. But the high 
hopes we cherished of the reign of peace through law were 
shattered, one after another, in the sad years between 1931 
and 1939. 

Had we been less intoxicated by the champagne of an in- 
comparable ideal, we might have discerned the vices that 
were to encompass its downfall inherent from the very first 
in the structure and policy of the League. For it required 
two indispensable conditions to accomplish the purpose it 
v^as created to fulfil: its members must include at least 
the seven great World Powers, and these preponderantly 
powerful nations must be genuinely willing to use their 
might for the prevention aud defeat of aggression, instead of 
employing it as heretofore for the furtherance of their 
national interests. But neither of these conditions was ever 
realized. The League failed to achieve even this degree of 
universality because it failed to overcome the centripetal 
force of collective egoism, and the national self-centredness 
that defeated the greatest effort in history to extend the 
boundaries of the rale of law will be far more deeply rooted 
after the present war than it was in 1918. 

It will therefore be impossible in the days that follow the 
war to resr^tate those principles of international behaviour 
on which the League was built. No one can seriously 
imagine that Gennany, Italy, Russia, or Japan, for all of 
whom drastic censure has been the mildest treatment meted 
out by the League, will revise their present policy of aggres- 
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sive nationalism, and forget the instilts that have been heaped 
upon their heads, in order to oblige France and Britain by 
returning meekly to the common fold. As for the small 
European nations, they have already lost whatever illusions 
they once cherished about the maternal qualities of the 
Great Powers who proclaim that they will fight to defend 
the weak. They have mostly therefore adopted an attitude 
of absolute neutrality vis^-d-vis their powerful neighbours, in 
the hope that thereby they may avoid becoming pawns in 
someone else’s game. There is no good reason to suppose that 
these small countries will change their present line after the 
war is over; and if on occasions they do emerge a bit further 
fi:om their shells, it will be to arrange for some degree of 
mutual assistance with small contiguous territories menaced 
by an imminent and common danger. As a political force 
the League has now become, and is likely to remain, a usefiil 
counter in Anglo-French policy. 

But if the League has proved a failure as an alternative 
method of organizing peace to the old plan of maintaining 
a rough equilibrium of force between the Great European 
Powers, it has been a striking success as an international 
clearing house for economic information, and a cosmopolitan 
organ for co-ordinating separate national energies directed 
against the common enemies of civilization. I am referring 
to the unimpeachable work of the International Labour 
Office, of the High Commissioners for Refugees, and of the 
various humanitarian committees engaged in stamping out 
the vile trade in women and children, in terminating the 
ravages of epidemics, and in cutting down the poisonous 
growth of illicit commerce in opium, cocaine, and other 
soul-destroying drugs. The future of the League lies in the 
steady development of its humanitarian activities to meet the 
varying needs and circumstances of the years that lie ahead. 

But the latest and most fashionable remedy for war has 
been prescribed by some philanthropic intellectuals who 
have suddenly discovered that unlimited- national sove- 
reignty is the root of all the trouble. There is unhappily 
nothing that social groups — ^whether savage tribes, city 
states, or modem nations and empires — ^have guarded more 
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jealously than the right to do as they please without inter- 
ference from anyone; it is the hallmark of their insatiable 
and lawless egoism, and any encroachment on the imre- 
stricted liberty of the group evokes such resentment among its 
members that they are ready to die to the last man in defence 
of its honour and its interests. Besides, nothing less than 
a 75 per cent federal world would be strong enough to 
guarantee peace; and what real chance is there of this, 
when even the dominions of the British Commonwealth will 
not tolerate a Federal Parliament ? The smaller federations 
suggested by certain writers would merely provoke a wider 
system of military alliances between the unfederated nations, 
and therefore offer no alternative as preventives of war to the 
old-fashioned system of preserving a rough balance of power. 

Another grievous error of those who talk about the resur? 
rection of the League or the establishment of a United States 
of Europe is the somewhat naive assumption that the main 
business of politicians is to plant the Kingdom of God on 
earth, or at least to lay the foundations of everlasting peace. 
If only they had spent a few years as a member of a large 
local authority or of a national parliament, they would 
realize that the unfortunate politician must have the patience 
of Job and the perseverance of Penelope to achieve even the 
slightest improvement in the condition of the people. Look- 
ing backward over 5,000 years of so-called civilization, they 
would perceive that peace has been another name for a 
longer or shorter truce between constantly recurring out- 
breaks of war, and they might possibly draw the sensible con- 
clusion that the statesmen of to-morrow will deserve the 
gratitude of mankind if they can prolong by even a 
decade these precious intervals of comparative lucidity 
and calm. 

Those who deny themselves the luxury of wishful thinking 
will therefore try to prescribe the political conditions, un- 
pleasant as their sedative may sound, best calculated to give 
the maximum breathing-space between this European war 
and its successor. There is, fortunately, every reason to sup- 
pose that in time to come the British lion will continue to 
recline beside the dove of peace. He has already clawed his 
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way to a cosy place in the sun, and now he only asks to be 
left undisturbed by other rude animals on a similar quest 
while he basks full length in its warmth. But unluckily there 
are powerful denizens of the international jungle still roam- 
ing disconsolately amid its shadiest thickets, and they have 
long coveted the patch of sunshine monopolized by their 
more fortunate neighbours. To drop these somewhat hack- 
neyed metaphors, the principal danger of a future weir in 
Europe will probably arise from threats to the post-war 
equilibrium of power. And we are most likely to prevent 
this inevitable conflict of interests from issuing out of the 
diplomatic into the military sphere by a policy that will 
combine judicious conciliation and armed strength. We 
should make whatever concessions we can afford, without 
abandoning any of our vital interests, to Germany, Italy, and 
Russia — ^the unsatisfied European Powers — ^in the hope of 
bringing about a mutual understanding between the Great 
Powers of the Old World, like the Concert of Europe 
which kept the peace for forty years after the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

If the Democracies cannot reach a modus vivendi with the 
Dictatorships, they will flounder into another war long 
before they have recovered from the shock of the present 
struggle. I suggest that, having secured the degree of self- 
determination for Poles and Czechs which we are fighting 
for, we should return immediately to our traditional 
policy of non-interference in the affairs of Eastern, Central, 
and South-Eastern Europe. But for the reckless irresponsi- 
bility of Chamberlain’s pledge of assistance to Poland, a 
disastrous depeurture from a policy of non-involvement in 
Eastern Europe our country has pursued for centuries, we 
should not be at war with Germany to-day. Let us at any 
rate learn our lesson, and never again contract a military 
alliance with any small nation east of the Rhine. This will 
automatically provide Germany and Russia with the 
spheres of influence, or Lebensraum, to which they are entitled 
by their geographical position and their economic and 
military strength. 

Russia should not be challenged in those areas adjacent to 
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her territory which she owned or controlled before her defeat 
in I9i7> while Germany should be allowed to exercise her 
natural predominance in Central Europe and the Balkans. 
It will' be more difficult for us to make any major concessions 
to Italy, because her demands affect our vital interests and 
those of our French ally. But so long as we maintain an 
overwhelming naval superiority in the Mediterranean, we 
can still afford to say *No’. 

But the determining factor in diplomacy — and in all 
transactions between sovereign States — ^is the armed strength 
a nation can use in the last instance to enforce its will upon 
a recalcitrant negotiator. Concessions given out of military 
weakness merely encourage the recipient to ask for more. 
This was the fatal policy of ‘appeasement’ pursued by the 
British Government in face of German expansion. The com- 
bination of unreadiness for war and readiness to give which 
characterized the foreign policy of our Conservative leaders 
since 1951 resulted in a failure to protect our national in- 
terests, and a loss of prestige abroad, unparalleled since the 
ignorant obstinacy of George III deprived us of our Ameri- 
can colonies. 

As long ago as 1935 I warned the public, in the preface to 
a book on German Rearmament, that Hitler was rapidly 
transforming his country into an armed camp ready at a 
moment’s notice to attack. But honest Baldwin and his 
fellow ostriches heeded neither minor prophets like myself 
nor major prophets like Winston Churchill, and their com- 
placent folly in refusing to rearm made it impossible for us 
cither to prevent the gathering storm firom breaking or to 
embark fully equipped upon what may be the grimmest 
struggle in our history. 

It will be something at any rate if our political leaders 
have learnt from eight years of successive setbacks to our 
foreign policy that unilateral disarmament is the shortest of 
short cuts to national suicide. When the present war is over 
our navy should retain its oyerwhelming superiority in 
European waters, our air force should remain the equiva- 
lent of any within striking distance of our shores, and our 
new army should be suflSciently numerous to provide an 
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expeditionary force as well as to garrison and police the 
Empire. For my part, I hope conscription has come to stay 
as the foundation-stone of a great, democratic, citizen army* 
I appeal particularly to my fnends in the Labour Party not 
to allow t:heir hearts to march off with their heads about dis- 
armament. For even if agreement could be reached with the 
dictatorships about a reduction or limitation of armaments, 
it would almost certainly be a ruse to induce us to disarm 
while they retained or replenished their colossal armouries. 
Let us never forget that the surest preventive of future wars 
is the fear of defeat or of a long and indecisive struggle. 

So far I have advocated a speedy return to our traditional 
policy of freedom from commitments save where the vital 
interests of the British Commonwealth are concerned, plus 
the will and the capacity to fight directly these are threatened 
by a foreign Power. It would be in accordance with this 
policy to prolong the defensive alliances with our old firiends 
on the sea routes over which our trade is borne, and, while 
sedulously avoiding entanglements in Europe, to throw our 
diplomatic weight against any waxing colossus that threat- 
ened to cast its stupendous shadow athwart the bulk of 
the European continent. But we cannot go back to the 
splendid isolation of the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
because mechanical progress has deprived our sea-girt isle 
of the defensive advantages of its geographical position. We 
must therefore link our fate permanently with that of France. 
The present military alliance should not be allowed to lapse 
at the end of the war, and it would be almost equally regret- 
table if the close commercial and financial co-operation 
brought about by the allied war effort were discontinued 
when conditions change. 

We should be the more ready to prolong this democratic 
alliance because we can offer our faithful ally no other 
guarantee for her future security after she has had to fight 
for her life twice in the same generation. It would surely be 
futile to revive the system of alliances with small States in 
eastern and south-eastern Europe — ^the system the Germans 
call ^encirclement’ — because the military value of these 
countries for at least fifty years will be negligible, and they 

7 
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will therefore be a millstone round the neck of any Great 
Power that pledged itself in their defence. We could, how- 
ever, strengthen her position and consolidate our own by 
retaining the triple alliance with Turkey. If we reap any 
tangible benefit from our present ordeal it will be largely the 
strengthening of existing ties with our ancient ally across the 
Channel, and with the new and welcome ally who holds the 
balance of power in the Mediterranean. 

The distribution of colonies will remain a bone of con- 
tention between the expanding and the fully-inflated Powers. 
That Germany would derive any appreciable economic ad- 
vantage from the restoration of her colonies, or that she 
would be able to use them to drain off her surplus popula- 
tion, are, of course, part of the modem mythology de- 
liberately invented by Nazi propaganda. Her only sound 
claim derives from the fact that they were filched from her 
by the victors in the last war. But we should not allow om- 
selves to be persuaded by equitable considerations, for they 
ignore the probable consequences of such a transfer to a 
highly militaristic state. There can be little doubt that Ger- 
many will be ruled by the iron hand of a Nazi or a military 
dictatorship for many years to come, and in either event the 
possession of colonies would be regeirded in the main as a 
fii^t-rate strategic asset; the native inhabitants would prob- 
ably be pitchforked into the foreign legion of the German 
army, clusters of mihtary aerodromes would spring up almost 
overnight, and the deepest harbours would be transformed 
into naval bases for submarines, warships, and armed 
raidere. 

There are some who urge that a post-war settlement 
should include the transfer of all colonies to an international 
authority, or at least the extension of the Mandates system 
to cover the older possessions of the Colonial Powers. But 
whether or no theoretically desirable, neither proposition 
seems in the least practicable; and we shall render better 
service to the native inhabitants if we concern ourselves less 
with the machinery of government and more with, the speedy 
satisfaction of their urgent and elementary needs. The ap- 
pslhng poverty and indescribable misery of the average in- 
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digenous African are, to my mind, a shocking indictment of 
the so-called trusteeship exercised hitherto by the European 
empires on his behalf. Our first duty is to provide health 
services to combat disease, and to help him extract suflBcient 
wealth from his scanty resources to diminish undernourish- 
ment and to stave oflT starvation. It is sheer nonsense to 
descant on the blessings of self-government while the vitality 
of the average dusky citizen of our colonies and protec- 
torates is being steadily sapped by malnutrition, which plays 
havoc with a body already weakened by hook-worm or 
malaria. 

Only in India should politics claim precedence of eco- 
nomics. We are likely to pay dearly if we fail to accelerate 
the pace of self-determination in British India. The capacity 
of Indians for self-government has been proved by the 
striking efficiency with which they administered seven vast 
provinces under the new constitution; and the result of with- 
holding indefinitely what has been freely granted in the past 
fifty years to every Dominion will be to make the British 
connection as odious to the Hindu as it is to the Irishman, 
Wise and timely concessions, not snatched but given out of 
goodwill, are the only hope of fostering the firm friendship 
and mutual respect that are sometimes bom of free co-opera- 
tion but invariably killed by compulsion. 

If the task of post-war statesmen is mainly the establish- 
ment of a durable peace, it would be incomplete without the 
restoration of some degree of prosperity to the millions who 
have been sacrificing comforts and necessities to feed the 
ravenous engines of war. Belligerence must inevitably lower 
the standard of life of all classes of society; to what extent, 
and by what means, can these standards be raised again 
towards the pre-war level ? It is unlikely that even prolonged 
warfare will diminish the productive capacity of capital and 
labour; another slaughter on the 1914-18 scale would not 
seriously reduce the numbers of the working population, and 
air raids would have to wipe out whole industrial areas to 
affect even slightly the machinery of production. The steadily 
increasing impoverishment of the masses will be due to the 
diversion of productive capacity from the satisfaction of 
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civilian needs to the supply of war materials for the State, 
and the total income of the community is more likely to rise 
than to fall. 

The war need not, therefore, produce a permanent lower- 
ing of economic standards; but the extent to which recovery 
will go must largely depend on Government policy, I doubt 
whether much can be done to increase the volume of inter- 
national trade. An autarchic war economy will continue to 
prevail in all the totalitarian countries, thereby cutting off 
a large area of the globe from the benefits of a system of free 
exchange. Besides, backward countries will continue to 
become industrialized behind tariff barriers, and we shall 
find still fewer markets for our manufactured goods. This 
limits the upper level of recovery to fairly modest dimensions, 
however hard we may try to lower tariff walls between 
nations not pledged to the disastrous illusion of economic 
self-sufficiency. Our economic system will be Government- 
controlled to a degree unprecedented in British history. This 
unique power should be used to plan a smooth transition 
from a war to a peace economy. The ship of state must be 
steered neatly between the Scylla of inflation and the 
Charybdis of deflation. Until private purchasing power can 
be restored, the Government should continue to spend at 
something hke the rate it was spending during the war, and 
stabilize prices at the. level they will have reached when the 
^cease fire’ is sounded. It should remain for the time being 
the best customer of industry; only, instead of buying shells, 
and artillery, and bombers, its purchases should include flats 
and cottages for working-class families, and spacious schools 
to accommodate their children up to the age of sixteen. 
Poverty should be enormously alleviated by a system of 
family allowances which would at once lift large families 
above the poverty line and encourage the production of our 
greats national asset — ^the next generation. 

It would be an intolerable ordnance of fate if the men 
who for long years of ennui and heartache had been risking 
their lives for our safety and freedom were to return from 
the terrors of the battle station to the peace-time horrors of 
unemployment, under-nourishment, and squalid slumdom. 
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But there is no such ordinance in the book of fate. Man alone 
decides: and if he chooses wisely and well, if his vision of the 
land beyond is not dimmed or eclipsed by the transitory 
clouds of war, the blessings of peace may be something more 
than an empty commonplace for those who have not fallen 

by the way. 





Hugh Molson, M.P. 


It is certain that Britain and France will have a 
great influence in deciding the terms of peace both because 
diey are Great Powers and because they will have borne the 
medn burden of winning the war. It is equally certain, how- 
ever, that the chief problems which await a solution He in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, that the countries in 
those parts will inevitably take a very great part in drafting 
the treaty, and that any peace which is not reasonably 
successful in satisfying them will not be of long duration. 

The Western Democracies must remember that both this 
war and the last began in Eastern Europe and not originally 
nor chiefly out of a quarrel between them and Germany. 
The so-called Great War was a group of different wars all 
waged simultaneously, in which the combatants, however 
wiUing to co-operate, were in fact seeking entirely different 
objectives. 

For half a century it had been inevitable that the Austro- 
Hungarian and Turkish Empires should disrupt, and all 
diplomats reaHzed that if such a disruption did not quickly 
result from a war, it would before long be the cause of a 
war. In Eastern Europe, therefore, the Great War might well 
be called the War of the Succession to the Austrian Empire, 
and in the Middle East it might be called the War of the 
Succession to the Turkish Empire. The war in W^tem 
Europe might similarly be r^arded again as two separate 
wars: one W2is a further incident in the secular struggle 
between Prussia and France, the other was the new struggle 
between Britain and Germany in which Britain sought to 
retain her supremacy at sea against the German challenge. 

The fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was brought 
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about by the resolve of the Slav peoples to throw off the 
German yoke; hence the nature of the peace treaties of 
1919, The rise of Hitler, an Austrian just old enough to have 
been as an adolescent a Pan-German before the last war, is 
the effort of the German race to re-establish its ascendency 
over the Slavs and ultimately over Europe and the world; 
the downfall of Nazi Germany must inevitably restore the 
freedom of the Slavs, and not improbably their ascendency. 
No academic peace plans laid in Western Europe can prevent 
the historical consequences of another German defeat. 

It is a popular fallacy to suppose that the Treaty of 
Versailles was particularly harsh. It was not perfect; but the 
legitimate complaints that Germany has against the Allies 
are directed against our attitude in the years following the 
treaty rather than against the treaty itself. It was the ex- 
cessive amount of reparations asked for, the methods of 
exacting them, particularly the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
finally the French refusal to disarm to Germany’s level, 
which caused legitimate German resentment; but none of 
these was due to the treaty itself. For these blunders we are 
as much to blame as France. Our unjustifiable inclusion of 
pensions swelled the figure of reparations, our refusal to 
guarantee Frmce drove her into adopting an uncompromis- 
ing line, and our unilateral disarmament made it essential 
that she should remain highly armed. 

Different as may be the outlook and the interests of the 
peoples of Eastern and Western Europe, they have in com- 
mon their anxious proximity to Prussim Germany. If they 
have few other experiences in common, they both are 
familiar with the methods which Germany uses in dealing 
with her neighbours. It is the nature and record of this 
Prussian Germany which make it the object of universal 
fear and distrust. 

It is a dangerous fallacy to suppose that Europe is con- 
cerned only to destroy the Nazi regime in Germany. For 350 
years war has been the national industry of Prussia, and the 
policy of power politics which her statesmen have pursued 
has been glorified and justified by her philosophers and 
historians. There is nothing original in the Nazi creed. Just 
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as every one of the ideas popularized by Mein Kampfis to be 
found in previous German writings, so the foreign policy of 
Nazi Germany has been merely a continuation of that of 
previous regimes. 

It was immediately after the Thirty Years War in the 
seventeenth century that the Great Elector of Brandenburg- 
Prussia began to create in his country an organized military 
despotism and to practise in his foreign affairs a policy of 
national egoism which drew unenviable notice even at that 
time. The militarization of Prussia was carried further by 
King Frederick William, who bequeathed to his son, Frederick 
the Great, a kingdom organized down to the smallest detail 
for instantaneous war, or that Blitzkrieg of which we ourselves 
have been expecting in recent months and years to be the 
victims. Frederick the Great has remained ever since the 
national hero of the Prussian people and is regarded by Hitler 
as his great exemplar. The seizure of Silesia, with which 
Frederick marked his ascent to the throne, remains even after 
Hitler’s seven years’ rule the classical example of German 
duplicity and treachery. Having bound himself by treaty to 
protect Maria Theresa’s possessions when she ascended the 
throne, Frederick attacked her and invaded Lower Silesia. 
After his initial victories he was joined by France and Bava- 
ria, but he deserted his allies to come to a secret agreement 
with Maria Theresa by which he obtained the cession of 
Lower Silesia. Having obtained Lower Silesia he rejoined his 
previous allies and made a further attack upon Maria Theresa 
and succeeded in obtaining Upper Silesia. 

A similar policy was pursued by Bismarck, who achieved 
the unity of Germany as a result of three wars of aggression. 
He picked a quarrel with Denmark in 1864, with Austria in 
1866, and with France in 1870. Five times in less than 
eighty years wars have been started in Europe by the unpro- 
voked aggression of Prussia and Prussianized Germany. 

What has been practised by Germany’s statesmen has been 
elevated into a code of morality by her philosophers. Until 
Napoleon’s victory over Prussia at Jena, German thinkers had 
almost invariably been cosmopolitans, and Lessing boasted 
that he regarded patriotism as ^an heroic failing’. Although 
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Fichte held this view as a youth, the occupation of Berlin by 
the French Army brought about a complete change, and he 
laid the foundations, not only of nationalism, but of Pan- 
Germanism by his 'Addresses to the German Nation’, He 
produced in all its completeness the legend of a great German 
mission, and he claimed that the German character, 'pure, 
deep, earnest, and bold’, could alone redeem the world from 
its follies and vices when it had established a German domina- 
tion. 

Hegel, following on the same lines, deified the State. He 
regarded it as a divine instrument for the regeneration of the 
people, but denied that it owed any duty of honesty or good 
faith to any other country, because its sole purpose must be its 
own magnification. War is not good or bad in itself, but be- 
comes good if it can increase the power or wealth of the State. 
This line of thought reached its culmination with Nietzsche, 
whose hysterical exaltation of force and cruelty and con- 
denmation of Christian standards of value have deeply in- 
fluenced modem German thought. 

This code of morality became orthodox in Prussian Ger- 
many and was taught in the universities by the professors of 
history and notably by Treitschke. He held that the State 
not 03aly may disregard all principles of honour and good 
faith, but he regarded war as in itself good and desirable. 
*It is precisely political idealism that demands wars, while 
materialism condemns then! ... it has always been the tired, 
unintelligent and enervated periods that have played with a 
dream of perpetual peace. . . . The living God will see to it 
that war constantly returns as a dreadful medicine for the 
human race,’ It is therefore as a disciple of Treitschke that 
Hitler writes in Mdn Kampfy ‘Humanity has grown in per- 
petual stmggle, eternal peace will bring it to the grave.’ The 
Nazi policy of aggression is merely the continuation of a 
Prussian policy consistently followed for two and a half cen- 
turies, and enshrined for a century and more in the teaching 
of Gterman universities. 

No more original is the crude racial doctrine which has 
inspired the persecution of the Jews. The fanciful legend of 
an Aryan race of blood and long-headed men, endowed alone 
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amongst the races of the earth with a capacity to evolve and 
sustain a civilization, was originally propounded by the 
Frenchman De Gobineau early in the nineteenth century 
and popularized at the end of it by the renegade Englishman 
Houston Chamberlain. 

It was apparently during Hitler’s adolescence in Vienna 
that he came under the influence of Pan-Germans and anti- 
Semites like Schonerer. It is flattering to the pride of any 
people to be told that they are not as other men are, and just 
as the Jews regard themselves as the Chosen Race, and as the 
Englishman prides himself on having taken up the White 
Man’s Burden, so the Germans — ^who have only so recently 
attained to the dignity of nationhood — ^fell immediately 
under the fascination of a racial doctrine, however devoid 
of scientific foundation, which taught them that they were 
destined by right of birth to dominate and rule the whole 
earth. Hitler’s great achievement was not in inventing this 
legend, but in taking it out of the books of De Gobineau 
and Houston Chamberlain and popularizing it throughout 
the masses of the German people. 

It is, therefore, a superficial view to regard Hitler as the 
creator of a regime and philosophy which has led a gentle 
and peace-loving people astray and beguiled them into un- 
wonted paths of warlike adventure. Hitler has himself sprung 
firom Austrian peasant stock, and he has imbibed firom his 
boyhood onwards the doctrines of Pan-Germanism. His 
teachings are those which, as a consummate demagogue, he 
knew would appeal to the German masses. In broad outline 
of policy and in detail of execution, his direction of the Ger- 
man State has followed the classical lines of German state- 
craft. This war, therefore, is not directed exclusively against 
him and his regime, but against those German characteristics 
and ideas which have been periodically plunging Europe into 
war since long before Hitler was bom. The peace treaty must 
be such as will deprive Germany of the power, and if possible 
it should cure her of the desire, to continue her periodical 
attacks upon her neighbours. 

It will be necessary for the peace treaty to achieve three 
results: first it must prove to Germany once and for all that 
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aggression does not pay; secondly, it must create some new 
international system which will reduce the likelihood of war; 
and thirdly, it must hold out a prospect to all countries of an 
improved standard of living. We shall not again pitch our 
hopes as high as in 1918; we shall not again assume that 
any machinery of conciliation will of itself banish war; we 
sh^ not again delude ourselves into thinking that any inter- 
national settlement can be permanent. But this disillusion- 
ment will not blind us to the need for peace and economic 
co-operation if civilized life in Europe is not to give place 
again to barbarism and hunger. The new order of society will 
be the more firmly founded if it is based on the realism that 
springs from fear of disaster instead of on the idealism that 
comes from hope of Utopia, 

The war will have to create a new balance of power in 
which the Slav peoples will possess an area large enough to 
free them from die military and economic domination of the 
Teutonic race. Nor should this be unduly difficult of achieve- 
ment. The Slav peoples are admittedly less developed than 
the Germans, but the lead of the latter is already decreasing 
yearly. The economic development of such countries as 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and Jugoslavia in the twenty years 
after the last war showed that the Slavs would in time become 
capable of competing on equal terms with any other race. At 
the same time the birth-rate amongst Slavs is relatively high, 
while during the years after the war the fertility of the Ger- 
man people fell below that of France. While a net reproduc- 
tion rate of 1^00 was needed to maintain a stable population, 
the rate in Germany in 1932-34 was only about 0*698. The 
stimulus given to the birth-rate by Hitler is not likely to sm- 
vive the war, and defeat is likely to bring back the conditions 
and birth-rate which followed the last war. Germany would 
then become a country for immigration and not for emigra- 
tion. 

Finaily, it may be pointed out that until now the Slav 
peoples have shown themselves incapable of cohesion or even 
of co-operation. It might have been expected that the two 
Slav States of Gzecho-Slovakia and Poland, which owed their 
birth to the defeat of the Central Empires and were accorded 
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independent status by the peace treaties, would have seen that 
their security and prosperity depended on co-operation and 
- alliance. Gzecho-Slovakia took advantage of Poland’s dis- 
tress to seize Teschen in 1921 at the moment when Poland 
was fighting heroically against a Russian invasion. In 1938 
the positions were precisely reversed and Poland snatched 
Teschen back from a Czecho-Slovakia which was about to be 
disrupted by Germany. But the Slavs will not necessarily 
always remedn disunited when once they have realized that 
it is their common enemy alone who benefits by their dissen- 
sions. The Germans themselves were unable for centuries to 
sink their local differences and they only achieved unity- 
seventy years ago; it is not unlikely that the same lessons will 
be taught to the Slavs by their present bitter experiences. As 
Napoleon laid the foundation of German nationalism, so 
Hider is teaching the Slav nations the wisdom and indeed the 
need of standing together. The Slav race may therefore look 
forward to a peace which will find them increasing alike in 
numbers and in wealth and with a new spirit of brotherhood 
inspiring the mutual relations of the Slav States, 

It is already a proclaimed war aim of the Allies to free the 
Polish, Czech, and Slovak peoples from foreign domination. 
It is not possible to be more precise than that, for we do not 
know exactly what the wishes will be of the peoples who 
constituted the murdered States. We do not know, for 
example, whether the Slovaks will wish to form part of a 
resuscitated Gzecho-Slovakia. But whatever the firontiers and 
whatever the mutual relationships of the various peoples, 
there will have to be a bloc of Slav, or rather of non-Teutonic 
States, stretching firom the Baltic to the Black Sea. They must 
form a solid barrier against German expansion and they 
must form an economic unit with suflBciently low tariffs and 
of sufficient size to eii^ble the standard of living of the Eastern 
Europeans to be substantially raised. Only on a basis of mili- 
tary security and economic prosperity for the Slavs can there 
be a long period of peace in the East. 

It was unwise in 1919 for the Allies to forbid Austria to opt 
for incorporation in the Roich, for such a prohibition was 
naturally distasteful when imposed by alien conquerors. 
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Perhaps there was a majority in Austria favourable to the 
Anschluss until the Nazis came into power in Germany, but 
it is not improbable that in normal circumstances Austria 
would prefer to remain outside any Prussian Reich. Austrians 
are Catholics and are by temperament gay, artistic, and a 
little happy-go-lucky. It is possible too that Bavarians would 
prefer to associate themselves with Austria in a new German 
Catholic State rather than remain in the Reich. This should 
be made the issue of a freely held plebiscite during the peace 
conference. 

When the Polish nation regains its independence, it may 
well be that its frontiers will be substantially different jfrom 
what they were before the Fourth Partition. It must be 
remembered that those frontiers resulted from direct action 
by the Poles which the Western Democracies did not in all 
cases approve. The seizure of Vilna from Lithuania was never 
justified, and Poland would also have been stronger if her 
Eastern frontier had not included such large non-Polish 
minorities. But if in some directions the new frontiers may 
not be as wide as the old ones, Poland should receive sub- 
stantial compensation at the expense of Germany, 

Poland is xmdoubtedly entitled to regain the province of 
Pomorze, which is often called the Corridor. It is ethno- 
logically almost entirely Polish except for the German colo- 
nists who were deliberately settled there by Bismarck in his 
attempt to Germanize the province. It has, however, been 
obvious from the very beginning that the existence of a 
Corridor was a perpetual danger to the peace of Europe, and 
in the end it was the immediate cause of the present war. We 
must end this eternal cause of friction and rationalize the map 
of Europe by a bold and resolute stroke. East Prussia must be 
annexed to Poland, who will thereby g ain an adequate and 
defensible outlet to the Baltic. 

It h not proposed to incorporate in Poland any alien 
minority, least of all a German minority, if it can be avoided. 
Hitler has fortunately set an example which can be followed. 
In South Tyrol which he abandoned to Italy and in the Baltic 
States which he surrendered to Russia, he has repatriated the 
Gterman colonists to the Reich. The Grerman inhabitants of 
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East Prussia must gradually be repatriated in a similar 
way. 

It will, of course, be a vast undertaking to transfer and re- 
setde a population of 2,500,000, but there is no reason why it 
cannot be done. It is probable that the war will have reduced 
the German population very substantially before peace is 
made, but even if this is not so, it will in any case shortly 
begin to decline and indeed it is already doing so in Austria. 
While Germany should be capable of absorbing immigrants, 
the high Polish birth-rate will necessitate for that nation a 
greatly increased Lebensraum. The burden and cost of re- 
settling these repatriated Germans in the Fatherland will be 
a useful and desirable alternative to reparations. The fatal 
defect of reparations was that no method could be devised for 
transferring across the frontiers the value that Germany was 
called upon to surrender, but just as it was right that Ger- 
many should shoulder a financial burden to make reparation 
for the war launched by her in 1914, so it will be just that she 
should shoulder such a burden after 1939. The absorption 
and resettlement of 2,500,000 East Prussians is a task that 
might well occupy fifteen years and would involve immense 
expenditure of labour, but it would all be expended in Ger- 
many in exploiting more intensively her own resources, and it 
would leave free for the teeming Poles a new land where they 
would find scope for a century of progress in wealth and 
well-being. If there is anyone who thinks such a measure too 
drastic, let him study the map and ask himself whether either 
Poland or Germany can ever feel secure until the German 
enclave in the Slav belt has been withdrawn and reabsorbed 
into a consolidated and less expansive Reich. 

The coalescence and recovery of the Slav peoples cannot 
fail to be influenced profoundly by Russia. It is indeed im- 
possible to imagine any satisfactory settlement which does 
not bring Russia, whatever the political views of her Govern- 
ment, back into the comity of Europe. The position at 
the present time is, however, so obscure, that it is futile 
even to make a conjecture. All that can be said with 
assurance is that the alliance with Germany, if persisted in, 
will debar Russia from leading the Slav race in the next 
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peace, jiist as the Communist creed has done dxiring the 
last peace. 

It is likely to be a chastened Europe that emerges jErom 
this war. The inevitable political and economic decline of 
Europe was hastened by the World War, and in Britain we 
are well aware that in wealth and economic well-being we 
have not recovered from that war and never can do so. The 
same is true in varying degree of other countries. Driven by 
an urgent need to ward off the evil of war which has inflicted 
so much injury and loss twice in a generation, the nations are 
likely to seek to establish a new international order. 

At the Versailles Conference the frontiers of Europe were 
redrawn with, in general, a remarkable adherence to the 
principle of self-determination. During the twenty years after 
1 91 8, fewer Europeans lived under alien rule than at any 
time in history. Indeed the true indictment of the statesmen 
at Versailles is not that they were harsh and vindictive, but 
rather that they were too idealistic; they respected so much 
the ethnological differences between the peoples that they 
forgot the need to give to the succession States a sound 
economic basis. At the next peace conference it will certainly 
be found that the Versailles frontiers do not need many 
sweeping modifications, but a Z^llverein or at least a plan of 
economic co-operation amongst all the countries of Eastern 
Europe will be essential. The Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
an admirably balanced economic unit, but it exploded be- 
cause it ignored the sentiment of nationalism. The disrup- 
tion of the Empire into the succession States marked the 
triumph of political nationalism, but the economic nation- 
alism which accompanied it impoverished them all. The 
next peace must aim at combining political independence 
with economic co-operation. 

Because of the impoverishment and unemployment which 
will result from the war, attention is likely to be devoted 
primarily to an attempt to revive trade and raise the stand- 
ardbf living. When we look back on the last twenty years and 
recall the wise words spoken and the consistenf ^md almost 
unanimous refusal of the countries to act upon them, we 
might well despair of the future. And yet in these last two 
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or three years the tide seems to have turned at last. It may 
be that in the grim penury of the early days of peace, 
nations will in fact have no choice but to seek help and give 
it by interchange of goods and services. It may be facilitated 
by the fact that all trade and manufacture will be under 
the general supervision and control of governments. 

Britain must be prepared to make her due contribution to 
the economic reconstruction of the world. The world was 
content throughout the nineteenth century to leave Britain in 
political control of vast colonies because she did not seek to 
exclude their commerce by preferential taxifis. That policy 
of the Open Door has now been abandoned, and the policy 
of Imperial Preference handicaps the foreign trader in a two- 
fold way. Because it is made difficult by tariffs for him to sell 
his goods in our colonies, it is made difficult as a direct 
consequence for him to buy raw materials from those colo- 
nies. From the standpoint of the colonist it is most objection- 
able that he should be prevented from buying cheap foreign 
goods lest he should prefer them to dearer British articles. It 
is difficult to reconcile this system with the doctrine of trustee- 
ship which we are now supposed to have adopted. 

Not only should the Open Door apply throughout Africa 
in matters fiscal, but the economic development of Africa, 
especially the building of railways, should be planned as an 
international undertaking. When a. great continent is being 
opened up, it should be regarded as an economic whole, and 
railways should not be diverted from their natural routes in 
order to stay in one or other political jurisdiction. There 
is no need for Britain to surrender her political control of 
her colonies; it would indeed be most undesirable that she 
should do so until she is able to grant them self-governing 
institutions and launch them on a career of self-government. 
The help, however, of all foreign countries which are willing 
to co-operate to raise living standards should be welcomed in 
their economic development. 

It is certain that at the peace conference much attention 
will be given to the organization of a new international order. 
Will it take the form of a resuscitated League of Nations ? 
Will it be a form of European federation ? Will it be some- 

8 
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thing different from both ? It is true that many of the troubles 
of international life arise out of the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual States. The community of States is a concourse of in- 
dividuals of varying physique, temperaments, and interests, 
who are not obliged to obey any one of their number or even 
the united opinion of all the rest. But anarchic as this may 
appear to be and is, there is no doubt that States stand less on 
the dignity of their sovereignty than they used to do, except 
in the case of those three States which have marked them- 
selves out as aggressors. But while steady and even rapid 
growth has been made in developing an international com- 
munity spirit, it is hard to believe that sovereign States will be 
allowed by their public opinion to make themselves at any 
time in the immediate future wholly subordinate to the orders 
of any true federal authority. It may be the ultimate and only 
satisfactory solution, but it surely still lies afar off. 

We come back to a League of Nations, modified and 
amended perhaps, but the same in principle. The League has 
aroused such extravagant hopes, it has been so highly ex- 
tolled and so unreasonably condemned that few people seem 
to -understand what it is and what it aims at doing. The 
Covenant is in fact a treaty of conciliati 9 n and arbitration 
into which a large number of States have entered. It is not a 
Super-State; it does not bind any State without its own consent 
except not to go to war against a unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Council; in other cases it does not even forbid war, 
but only prescribes certain preliminary procedure before war 
may be undertaken. The Covenant merely provides machin- 
ery and procedure for conciliation and arbitration; it does 
not seek to provide a substitute for sweet reasonableness in^e 
minds of statesmen and in the hearts of the peoples. The 
Covenant is generally admitted by lawyers and diplomatists 
to be a skilfully designed piece of machinery. If certain pro- 
visions of the peace treaties needed to be revised after some 
time, the Covenant wisely provided the procedure under 
Article XIX by which that could be done. The Covenant 
cannot be held entirely to blame because no member State 
has ever proposed that the Article should be used. Similarly 
it is the case that Article XVI provides means of coercing a 
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State found guilty of a breach of its obUgations. The Ctove- 
nant cannot be held entirely to blame because sometimes 
States have declined to act under Article XVI or because 
sometimes they have acted and not everyone has approved of 
their doing so. What can be said, however, is that the Cove- 
nant cdms at abolishing neutrality and that anyone who be- 
lieves in an isolationist policy or in pacifism must necessarily 
be opposed to it in principle. But, strangely enough, pacifists 
often gave to the League vocal and unwanted lip-service 
which did much to discredit it. 

Just as the Covenant itself provides the procedure for con- 
ciliation, so the League meetings provide the place and the 
occasion. For generations past Ministers have tended in- 
creasingly as the means of transport improved, and as modem 
inventions and methods have increased the need for inter- 
national co-operation and control, to meet personally for dis- 
cussions. Even without the League of Nations, British Minis- 
ters would have found it necessary to pay increasingly fre- 
quent visits to the Continent for the purpose of negotiations. 
The League meetings aflford particularly good opportunities 
for these exchanges of views at a meeting-place common to 
all nations. The Anglo-American view has always been that 
the League should be used almost entirely for conciliation, 
and they have eyed with deep distrust the coercive powers. 
It was the existence of these coercive powers that deterred the 
U.S.A. firom signing the Covenant. The French view has 
equally consistently been the opposite, and holds that if there 
was no coercive power behind the League’s opinion, there 
was no value at ^ in the Council’s arbitral award. 

It may well be that the breakdown of the somewhat isola- 
tionist policy pursued by Britain after the war will swing 
British opinion round to the French view, and the support 
given to the idea of a Federal Union of Europe suggests that 
this is so. In that case the road is open for an important 
amendment of the Covenant: namely, to do away with the 
need for unanimity before a resolution can be passed or action 
taken. It would be a great step forward if an accused State 
were no longer able to hold up the cause of justice by its 
single hostile vote. It would be better still if a substantial 
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majority were, able to vote down a small minority. We have 
already said that the Covenant is not wholly to blame, be- 
cause no one has attempted to revise the peace treaties under 
Article XIX. It is, however, partly to blamed because any 
single State which was asked to make some slight sacrifice 
would be able to prevent anything from being done. Suppose 
that the revision of an existing treaty proposed were the 
cession of part of the Dobrudja by Rumania to Bulgaria. 
However general might be the belief that this was right and 
even necessary to avoid war, Rumania could interpose for all 
time her vote and no resolution on the subject could have any 
validity. This follows natureilly from the doctrine of State 
sovereignty. It would be the first step towards Federal Union 
if a specified majority of the members of the League were able 
to insist upon the cession of the territory concerned. 

This reform would mean the creation for the first time of an 
international legislature. It has become a platitude now that 
the League has worked exclusively to preserve the status quo. 
When Germany and Italy wanted changes made — ^some of 
which were not in themselves unreasonable — ^they were con- 
fronted with the fact that there was no way of altering the 
existing order save by the unanimous voice of all or else by 
violence. It would be an enormous advantage to be able to 
right wrongs at international law by the legislation of the 
League, just as a harsh or archaic law can be repealed in 
municipal law by national legislation. 

It is not unreasonable to expect the international com- 
mimity to evolve on lines similar to individual States. It was 
a great step forward when a murder or a robbery ceased to be 
regarded merely as a wrong done to the victim and his family, 
but as an offence against the community and as a breach of 
the King^s peace. The hue and cry was raised and every law- 
abiding subject of the King was under an obligation to join 
in the pursuit of the criminal. That is the stage which the 
Covenant has reached with its obligation on all member 
States to apply sanctions. But the lives and property of the 
King*s subjects only tecame relatively safe when the State was 
able to provide a police force always ready to restrain and 
coerce the evil-doer. So it must be with States, and imtil there 
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is an effective international police force nations will not dare 
to disarm nor will they be secure. To create such an inter- 
national force to resist aggression and protect the weak should 
be one of the war aims of the Allies and may well prove to be 
the most valuable of the fruits of peace. 

Britain’s chief immediate concern must be to win an un- 
deniable victory over Germany. There must be no peace of 
negotiation, but a victory which will give indisputable proof 
to all Germans that the will to peace of Europe is stronger 
than their will to war, that those who prefer butter to guns can 
none the less use guns to ensure their security and freedom. 
From this victory must come the emancipation of those who 
have been conquered. First, all the nations who have been 
invaded must regsdn their freedom, even if their frontiers may 
be somewhat different. Austria must be given the option of 
remaining in the Reich or of resuming her independence, 
with or without the accession of Bavaria and other parts of 
the Catholic South. 

Secondly, it is necessary that there should be a concerted 
effort to make Europe into an economic zone for freer mutual 
trade. It was the Great Slump that brought the Nazis into 
power in Germany and economic stress and discontent have 
aggravated all the international and internal troubles of the 
countries of Europe throughout the twenty years of peace. 
The days of Europe’s greatest power and prosperity are prob- 
ably in any case past, but a great effort is needed if the press- 
ing economic evils are to be even ameliorated. It will not only 
be necessary for Britain to play a large part in this, but it will 
be in her best interests to do so, for there is no country that 
stands to lose so much by economic nationalism as Britain. 
One great contribution we must make is by means of the 
Golonizd Empire. It will be to the advant^e of our colonies 
to be as free to buy from foreign countries aS from Britain, 
and this will facilitate the free flow in peace-time of raw 
materials from the Empire to all foreign countries which are 
prepared to adopt a similar policy. 

Finally, we must aim at improving the machinery for do- 
ing justice and preserving peace in the international sphere. 
For this purpose some restriction of the free exercise of the 
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rights of national sovereignty seems to be needed, and a con- 
siderable step forward would be taken if the League were 
given a modest measure of legislative power by authorizing 
a substantial majority of the member States to alter the legal 
status quo without the concurrence of the parties afifected. An 
embryonic International Police Force would add greatly to 
the chances of doing justice and preserving peace in a sinful 
world. 

In putting forward for discussion and thought these peace 
proposals, it has been a primary objective that they should be 
practical. The human race never progresses by leaps and 
bounds and we have outgrown the idealism of the early days 
of the League of Nations. Neither this war nor the peace will 
bring a new heaven nor even an entirely new earth, and our 
task is merely to overcome the most pressing and immediate 
evils, and take some small step forward to a better society. 
This will not be a war to end war, nor will our victory destroy 
once and for all the danger of the military domination of 
Europe. As no man can bargain with God for the soul of his 
brother, so no generation by its sacrifice can win security for 
its descendants. All that we can hope is that Britain with her 
Empire and her Allies will succeed once more in preserving 
the liberties of Europe, and that the ensuing treaties may give 
to an aged and distracted world a better economic prospect 
and an improved machinery for solving intemation^ difler- 
ences without war. 




Capt. G. Nicholson, M.P. 


It is probably useless to hope that any real measure of 
agreement can be reached in the discussion of peace aims, 
for there is no single problem, but many, and, worse still, no 
datum line, so to speak, from whence our process of reasoning 
can start. Everything seems to combine to confuse us, and to 
make clear thought difficult. But if any problem or group of 
problems ever called for clear thought, it is this, since upon 
our collective answer hang issues the significance of which it 
would be difficult to overstate. It seems to me that the aim of 
those who speak or write about the coming peace settlement 
should be, first, to guide the discussion along the path of 
reality, and second, to take every opportunity to limit, sim- 
plify, and clarify the points at issue. The object of this short 
article, then, will be to reduce the problem to its simplest 
terms, and to direct attention to what, in the writer’s opinion, 
is the touchstone of success in treaty-making. 

I believe that most of the confusion of thought that has 
occurred is due to failure to define clearly the object which 
we intend the coming settlement to attain. It is not enough to 
approach the problem honestly, scientifically, and without 
prejudice. Clear thinking demands something more, namely, 
clear definition of the objective. The objective must be pos- 
sible of attainment with the means at our disposal, and must 
represent the minimum with which we shall be satisfied, I am 
convinced that if only we could reach agreement upon this 
we should have made a great step forward, for discussion of 
means and methods is bound to be more or less factual, and 
therefore more likely to end in definite conclusions. 

At present there is a large stock of main objectives to 
choose fix)in. We may take our pick of disarmament, justice 
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for iniiioritieSj restoration of liberty, world free trade, world 
federation, European federation, and dozens of patent nos- 
trums for setting up the millennium. The 1940 spring model is 
called Federal Union. All these so-called objectives have one 
thing in common, that they depend for whatever chances of 
success they have upon the preservation of peace. I maintain 
therefore that we can have only one real objective in drawing 
up the coming peace settlement, namely, a durable peace. 

If we intend to think clearly and honestly, I submit that 
our first duty is to realize that another war would put a stop 
to each and every one of our plans and hopes for a new and 
better Europe. It is axiomatic that a durable peace is the con- 
dition that governs all further progress. It may not be an 
exaggeration to say that without it European civilization will, 
relatively speaking, cease to exist. I wonder if the average 
man accepts the full implications of this ? Is he convinced 
that the one overriding duty, not only of the statesmen who 
will be responsible for framing the coming peace settlement, 
but of subsequent generations, is to ensure as far as is humanly 
possible that war does not break out again ? Is he ready for 
the sacrifices that this entails ? 

A very great deal turns upon the answers of our rulers and 
of our electors to these questions. If they are convinced that 
nothing can be achieved unless the peace endures, then the 
problem will be much simpler. If on the other hand they are 
induced by well-meaning persons to believe that a new order 
of things is so well worth having that some risks can and 
shotdd be taken, then we are back again in the old atmo- 
sphere of wishful thinking that has landed us where we are 
to-day. 

Part of the difficulty is due to confusion of thought over the 
meaning of the word peace. We are constantly told that peace 
is not the mere absence of war, but is something positive that 
can only be brought about by doing away with the causes of 
war. It is most dangerous to talk like this, for peace is essen- 
tially a matter of fact, and to confuse matters of fact, such as 
war and peace, with matters of opinion, such as the theoretical 
causes of war, is to court disaster both in thought and in 
action. Peace is a matter of fact, and the npiaintenance of 
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peace in the ultimate issue depends upon questions of hard 
fact too, for in this imperfect world the brutal truth is that 
peace, whether private or public, is preserved just so long as 
potential breakers of the peace arc convinced that it does not 
pay to break it — and no longer. It is indeed probable that the 
ideal way is to arrange matters so fairly and justly that mal- 
contents cease to exist, and of course to see to it that this per- 
fect state of affairs goes on indefinitely. Even then one would 
be gambling on the assumption that all mankind reasons along 
the same lines. But we are practical men faced by ugly facts- 
We cannot afford to fail, we cannot afford to take the 
smallest avoidable risk in the coming settlement, for we must 
make a certainty of it this time. And the only practical way 
to make it anything like a certainty is to make sure that those 
to whom peace is vital are so strong in material force, so 
organized and knit together, that they can exert the strongest 
conceivable influence on the side of peace, or, if they fail to 
ensure peace, can at any rate guarantee their own survival. 
Of course, the peace settlement must embody the principles 
of justice; of course, possible causes of war must be removed; 
but these alone — ^matters, be it remembered, of opinion and 
not of fact — ^by themselves can be no guarantee of peace. 

If peace is vitally necessary to us, then the approach to 
peace is pedestrian and unromantic, leaving no scope for 
experiment or for lazy thought. If I were St George, the first 
dragon on my list would be that immense, insinuating, in- 
gratiating creature, ‘wishful thinking.’ Where the powers of 
evil devour one city, the wishful thinking of well-meaning 
but lazy people works the ruin of great empires that genera- 
tions of heroes have built up. We must forswear it, and with 
it all temptation to gamble with European civilization. Never 
again must we delude ourselves and delude the electors into 
thinking that we can enjoy the blessings of security and pros- 
perity without being willing to pay the price. The world 
must learn not the meretricious slogans of the League of 
Nations Union, but old principles of international decency of 
behaviour that were generally accepted in the eighteenth cen- 
tu3ry, but have become dead letters in our own. It all com^ 
back to the need for clear definition of our objective. If we are 
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to survive, we must have durable peace. Durable peace is 
therefore our main objective, because if we fail in that we 
shall fail in everything else that we are fighting for. Having 
defined the objective, let us now consider the factors involved. 
Obviously they can be classified in any number of ways, but 
the only classification germane to my argument is that be- 
tween factors containing an appreciable degree of the un- 
known, and those of which we can speak with some certainty. 
The fundamental structure of the peace settlement must in- 
corporate as few elements of uncertainty as possible. In other 
words, matters which by their very nature are susceptible 
only of experimental treatment cannot be allowed to affect 
that part of the settlement which is responsible for preventing 
another European war. These matters include such thorny 
problems as the future attitude of the German people and 
all schemes for the reorganization of Europe on any super- 
national basis, such as Federal Union. 

Take the question of Germany. It is one of our war aims, 
and not the least important, to impress upon the German 
people the fact that they have been defeated, and that war 
does not pay. Many people feel that it is just as important to 
convince them that they will have just and fair treatment 
and the same economic opportunity as ourselves. There are, 
of course, other schools of thought as well. But they all have 
this in common, that they rest upon the assumption that the 
future of peace in Europe will turn largely upon the reactions 
of a defeated Germany. If that is true, the outlook is dark 
indeed; for if there is anything that can be said of Germany 
that events cannot prove wrong, it is that nobody can predict 
the ultimate reactions of the German people to any set of 
circumstances whatever- For the Nazis have shown us that 
skilful and reiterated propaganda can persuade the German 
people of anything, however fantastic. In the face of what has 
happened during the past seven years, can it be questioned 
that, say twenty years hence, the rulers of Germany will be 
able then, as now, to secure the acceptance by their people 
of any interpretation of history tibat suits their book ? 

The future attitude of the German people will obviously 
affect the peace of Europe profoundly, but if we allow any 
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assumption whatsoever concerning it to hold a fundamental 
place in the peace settlement, we shall be building upon sand. 
The same process of reasoning appUes to all schemes for re- 
placing the League of Nations by something more eflFective, 
for, whatever their merits, even their most visionary exponents 
are bound to admit that they are by their very nature experi- 
mental, that only by triad and error can a really sound super- 
national system be developed. By all means let us try experi- 
ments that may ultimately put an end to the madness of war; 
in fact we are morally bound to do so; but let us face fairly 
and squarely the fact that they are experiments, and that 
nothing even remotely experimental can be allowed to play 
a part in the fundamental structure of the peace settlement* 
Our power for peace must not be infringed by any surrender 
of national sovereignty, nor must the armed forces of the 
defenders of peace be reduced on the strength of any hypo- 
thesis of collective security. The fundamental structure itself 
must be built of elements about which uncertainty is reduced 
to a minimum. 

It appears to me that there is only one xmchanging and un- 
changeable factor in the European scene, namely, the deter- 
mination of the British and French peoples to live their own 
lives in peace. There is nothing so little open to question or 
so little liable to alteration as our joint love of peace and 
hatred of war. What is more, we have, both of us, every in- 
ducement to spare no cost and no exertion in the defence of 
peace and of otur conception of civilization. It is a truism to 
say that we live by peace and that a succession of wars would 
be fatal to us. The keystone of the coming settlement must 
therefore be a strong Britain and a strong France, bound to- 
gether in the closest alliance and acting as one unit in world 
politics. If once this nucleus is assured and promises some 
measure of permanence, experiment in other fields, such as 
those touched on above, may be justifiable. Without this 
nucleus the peace settlement will be an idol with feet of clay. 
It would, of course, be ridiculous to claim that a common 
Anglo-French foreign policy backed by the full and united 
might of both empire would provide an absolute guarantee 
of world peace, or even of European peace, for it is impossible 
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to conceive of any system that is a practical possibility that 
could, for example, absolutely guarantee that neither Russia 
nor Germany would ever attack their smaller neighbours. 
But I do claim that Britain and France properly organized, 
and acting jointly and resolutely, would provide an absolute 
guarantee both of the safety of their own peoples and of the 
continuance of Western European civilization, and that they 
would furnish a nucleus round which peace-loving nations, 
great and small, would come together. It will not be easy to 
turn even the present measure of Anglo-French co-operation 
into the closer relationship that I envisage. For a certain sur- 
render of independence and of freedom of action will be 
called for on both sides of the Channel, 

It is not difficult to imagine the sort of propaganda that 
would be employed against the scheme by the insular and the 
suspicious in both countries. With us the isolationists would 
run riot. The French would be portrayed as a nation con- 
sumed with revengeful hatred of all things German, past- 
masters in continental diplomatic intrigue, both unworthy 
and dangerous as intimate fellow-workers. Corresponding 
propaganda in France would harp on the old story of Eng- 
land being ready to fight to the last Frenchman, besides ap- 
pealing to ever latent suspicion of British commercial im- 
perialism. It will demand immense industry and enthusiasm 
efiectively to counter propaganda of this sort. We on our side 
must be made to realize that fear, and well-founded fear, is at 
the root of that aspect of French policy that appears to us to 
be b^ed on hatred of Germany. As to anxiety that we should 
be involved in purely French continental policies, surely the 
conditions of alliance can be relied upon to safeguard our in- 
terests, even if we are not convinced of the truth that, once 
given security, the French system of continental alliances will 
be rendered unnecessary. The best, and indeed the only 
effective answer to French suspicions will be to prove that the 
British contribution to the power of the alliance wiU be both 
immediate and adequate, as it must be if the alliance is to 
exert overwhelming influence on the side of peace. On the 
sea, I hope we may be trusted to look after our own interests, 
, even though recent administrations have not always been 
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above suspicion. The air contribution of the two countries 
must be fixed by treaty in order that it may not be influenced 
by considerations of party politics. The land contribution 
must also be laid down by treaty. We shall have to face the 
fact that we can no longer afford to do without an army com- 
parable in numbers, training, and equipment with those of 
our continental neighbours. Compulsory military service 
must become a permanency in our national life. It is not tiie 
place here to develop the many arguments in its favour, but I 
wish to place on record my deep-rooted conviction that, quite 
apart from the scheme outlined, there can be no security 
either for this country or for the Empire imless conscription is 
retained. If the happenings of the last few tragic years have 
taught us any lesson at all, it is that had overwhelming force 
been at the disposal of the friends of peace, we should not now 
be engaged in a European war, fighting, or perhaps it would 
be more true to say manoeuvring, for our very existence. 
What a price we shall have to pay for our cowardice and in- 
eptitude ! But it is idle to deplore past mistakes unless we 
learn better for the future. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that whatever form Anglo-French co-operation may 
take, the forces at the disposal of the alliance must be 
supreme at sea, in the air, and on land. It will be easier to 
ensure that than to guarantee to our statesmen the necessary 
qualities of courage and resolution. For unless evil-minded 
men and nations are persuaded that we are prepared in case 
of necessity actually to use our overwhelming force in the 
cause of peace, our constant expenditure of money and eflfort 
will be in vain. The future is in the hands of the electorate, 
who proverbially gets the government it deserves. No peace 
settlement, however ingeniously contrived, will be worth 
much more than the paper it is written upon unless our 
parliamentary democracy is alive, and remains alive, to the 
vital issues at stake, in the field of defence and in the field of 
foreign policy. The most sacred duty of those who are in a 
position to influence opinion, whether in the Press or in 
Parliament or firom the pulpit, will be to extol a sense of 
realism as the supreme virtue when the maintenance of 
peace is under consideration. But this is a digression. Let 
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us return to the arguments in favour of intensive Anglo- 
French co-operation. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the value of such vast 
material strength whether looked on as a protection or as 
a deterrent. It is, however, worth while to give some con- 
sideration to the economic aspect, for the closer relationship 
between the two countries that I look for would, of course, 
bring with it something approaching a common fiscal policy. 
I attach great importance to this as leading in the direction 
of fireer world trade, for in economics as in everything else, 
an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory. 

So much for questions of hard physical fact. It would be 
tedious further to elaborate arguments that are so easy to 
propound. The most powerful considerations are concerned 
with what is intangible, with the need for some stable ele- 
ment, some fixed point, some fulcrum from which Europe 
can be levered back to sanity. Religion, respect for law, re- 
spect for the rights of the individual, even the most element- 
ary dictates of humanity, no longer command general accept- 
ance. The nations and peoples of Europe are fidghtened of the 
powers of evil that have been conjiued up, fidghtened by the 
decline of international morality, even though they them- 
selves may have contributed to it. They will no longer rally 
roimd abstract ideas, call them what you will. But if we are 
not to sink to the level of savages there must be some rallying 
point for the European spirit, some impregnable citadel of 
civilization. Is it beyond the united eflForts of Great Britain 
and France to provide the citadel and to garrison it with 
stout hearts and wise heads ? Surely it is for us, joint heirs gf 
the humanities, to furnish the leadership for which the world 
is craving* Even the present tragic happenings will not be 
wholly evil if they lead the two great Western democracies to 
shoulder the responsibilities that they alone can discharge. 
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No POLITICAL PARTY has been a stronger advocate of 
peace than the Labour Party. During the tragic horror of the 
war of 1914-18 a great number of ordinary men and women 
in this country decided that every effort should be made, 
when the fight was finished, to build up some form of inter- 
national organization which should make future wars im- 
possible. It was this idea, existing in other countries beside our 
own, which was the genesis of the League of Nations. Un- 
fortunately, although the League came into being, it never 
had suflScient backing from the Great Powers to become an 
efiective instrument for keeping the peace of the world. At a 
very early stage the League came up against two problems 
which it never succeeded in solving. In the first case, it soon 
became obvious that force would have to be used to main- 
tain peace if powerful would-be wrongdoers were not to 
bully or conquer smaller States; and secondly, no machinery 
had been created which gave a reasonable chance of solving 
satisfactorily outstanding quarrels between States, particu- 
larly if the grievance was on the part of a small State against 
a large one. 

These two difficulties grew out of the fact that none of the 
States becoming members of the League of Nations were pre- 
pared to transfer to any international organization the powers 
which they considered essential to a sovereign State. This 
meant that all effective attempts at limiting armaments or at 
building up an international police force collapsed in failure. 
The Have Powers were not prepared to make any concessions 
of importance to the Have-not Powers, save when they were 
firightened by the threat of force. Twelve yeare had not gone 
by since the Treaty of Versailles before attacks on the League 
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of Nations were in full swing, and despite much popular de- 
mand in the world for a peaceful solution of outstanding dif- 
ficulties it soon became clear that the aggressive Powers grew 
only more aggressive as they forcibly rectified their griev- 
ances. 

Linked closely with this refusal to allow any international 
control of armaments or compulsory arbitration between 
States was the refusal to deal with the economic grievances of 
the Have-not States. The demand for the redistribution of 
colonies was motivated in part by considerations of power 
politics, but it had a legitimate basis in the growing autarchy 
of the empire-owning States of the world, which were not 
prepared to share the empire markets and raw materials 
which they controlled. So vested interests were thrown into 
the scale against any constructive actions, while at the same 
time the fear of revolution blinded the judgment of many of 
those in responsible positions. It can thus be said that the 
failure of the League of Nations was due to this refusal of the 
governments of the Great Powers to face up to the necessity 
of limiting national sovereignty if any effective international 
organization was to be created which would ensure peace. 

The Labour Party is determined that the lessons of the 
last peace shall be learnt. The hatred of war is far more pro- 
nounced during the present conflict than it was in 1914-18; 
determination to establish a peace which cannot be broken 
is even more emphatic than before. If this desirable end is 
to be achieved, what kind of new international order can be 
set up which will avoid the difficulties and mistakes of the 
League of Nations? Most thinking men and women will agree 
that any new international organization set up after the 
peace must be one which means business; it therefore foUows 
that it should start off by including only the powers which 
are agreed upon a certain number of essentials. Far better to 
have a small League working well and so attracting other 
Powers to it than one which can be destroyed from within by 
the treachery of would-be wrong-doers. The Labour Party 
takes the view that agreement by a State to some linoitation 
ctf sovereignty should be an essential prelude for entrance to 
any new League. 
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The Federal Union school of thought seeks to get over the 
difficulties into which the League of Nations got by federat- 
ing first the States of Europe and then those of the whole 
world. In this way its more sanguine supporters hope to see 
national rivalries ended, a joint federal police force created, 
and full economic co-operation developed between all the 
member States. This programme has won a great deal of 
sympathy among the non-thinking who prefer to ignore the 
difficulties rather than to try and solve them. Socialists do 
not believe such a Federal Union to be practical politics 
in Europe at the end of the war, and rightly point out that 
even if it were established it would leave many difficulties 
unsolved. For the wide extent and great resources of the 
existing Federal Union of the U.S.A. have not removed un- 
employment and numerous other economic problems within 
its boundaries. There is the fear among many Socialists that 
schemes for a Federal Union might easily lead to the cutting 
down of the standard of life of the more advanced peoples of 
the Western world and the restoration or bolstering up of 
capitalism within the Federal Union. 

If Federal Union is not a practical or desirable solution, 
what form must this new international organization take? 
In the first place, the peace treaties should aim at giving 
self-government to all the peoples of Europe and to those in 
other parts of the world who are capable of governing them- 
selves. Frontiers should be drawn up to leave as small 
minorities as possible on the wrong side. Where national 
passions run high, it is obviously better that there should 
be a transference of populations, as has been so successful 
between Greece and Turkey, rather than a survival of 
trouble-making minorities. Such minorities as are not trans- 
ferred should have certain cultural guarantees, but should 
be expected loyally to co-operate in the running of the State 
in which they live. The government of colonial territories 
not yet fit for self-government should be controlled by the 
International Organization and all possible steps taien to fit 
their inhabitants for self-government at an early date. All 
members of this new League should be prepared to submit 
quarrels with other States to arbitration whatever question is 

9 
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at issue. There should be a rigid control of all armed forces, 
and the manufacture of all armaments and the production 
of goods suitable to be used as armaments, by the inter- 
national organization. This body might have its own Army, 
Navy and Air Force or it might be prepared to use limited 
and controlled national forces to carry out its orders. It 
would appear desirable that all these forces should be inter- 
nationalized at an early date, though it is doubtful as to how 
soon that would be practical politics. Internationalization of 
Air Forces seems the easiest first step in this direction; it 
should certainly be accompanied by the internationalization 
of all civil aviation services. If these two services were taken 
over and the production of armaments limited to factories 
owned by an international commission under the control of 
the new League, disarmament could be safely carried out in 
accordance with the extent and strength of its membership. 
The internationalization of civil aviation and of armaments 
production should be nothing like as difficult as many fear. 
For both these "Services' are heavily subsidized by all the 
governments and are already in the hands of concerns which 
are directly or indirectly closely controlled by govern- 
ments. 

Most internationalists are agreed upon the necessity of 
settling disputes between States by compulsory arbitration 
and are prepared for a rigid international control of armed 
forces and armaments. There is far less agreement upon the 
question of what form of internal government each member 
State should have. It seems to me that it would be undesirable 
in all circumstances to dictate to a particular State what its 
form of government should be. Members of the Labour 
Party naturally hope that all States will have forms of 
government which will be democratic and socialist, what- 
ever particular political parties may be in power. Members 
of other parties no doubt think differently. The International 
Organization, however, should have certain rights of inter- 
ference. It would not be possible to tolerate a government 
in office within any of the member States, such as that of the 
Nazis, which wanted to destroy the League and to carry out 
aggression against other Powers. The right of secession from 
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the League could not be admitted if it was ever to become 
a living union. Apart from the refusal to allow a State to have 
a government which was trying to destroy the League, each 
State should be left free to choose its form and personnel of 
government. All States, however, would be bound by inter- 
national obligations into which their governments had freely 
entered and should be able to be taken to court in the event 
of a breach of any such undertaking. 

There is also little agreement among internationalists 
upon what measure of international control is possible and 
desirable in the economic field. The dispute between 
socialists and non-socialists and the very different state of 
economic and social development which has been achieved 
in different countries of the world make it impossible for any 
simple solution to be put forward. Given a world in which 
socialism is not the generally accepted form of society and in ^ 
which very different standards of life exist between countries, 
a wide measure of economic autonomy is essential. Socialists 
have no desire to see any kind of Federal Union set up 
which would delay the economic or social progress of any 
member State by allowing the continued exploitation of more 
backward countries or the levelling down of conditions in 
advanced countries to those which are less progressive. On 
the other hand, any new international organization must 
give all the peoples within the new League access to i^w 
materials and a reasonable chance of sharing foreign 
markets. It is possible that certain groups of States which 
have common interests may be able to link themselves 
together closely economically, but any immediate general 
disappearance of controls on foreign trade by national States, 
whether in the form of state import and export boards or of 
tariffs, licences, etc., is not practical politics. The planning 
of industries and resources within States, whether carried out 
from socialist or capitalist motives, seems likely to become 
practically universal in the immediate foture. Some measure 
of co-operation between those drawing up the various 
national economic plans and controlling the exchange of 
exports and imports will no doubt be possible and desirable. 
It does not appear practical, however, to give any arbitrary 
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powers to such a co-ordinating economic body in the early 
days of any new international organization. 

It is not possible to imagine the Russian Government 
allowing interference with the planning of its internal 
economy by any outside international body, even though 
non-Russian socialists might have a large say in its actions. 
Countries such as Turkey and Iran, which have been care- 
fully establishing an economic as well as political inde- 
pendence of European capitalism, are not likely easily to 
give up the autarchy which has given them at once economic 
freedom and a higher standard of living. Scandinavia, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany will all be anxious to main- 
tain the industries and standard of life they have built up, 
even though they may be prepared to plan and extend their 
foreign trade more co-operatively and scientifically. What- 
ever form of government may be in power in these Western 
countries, they will not be able to ignore these necessities. 

A general national control over the country’s economic 
life by its own government is not incompatible with the 
development of certain forms of international economic or- 
ganization. In the first place, the development of the colonies 
of the member States would have to be put under inter- 
national control. This would aim at safeguarding the in- 
terests first and foremost of the native inhabitants, but it 
would also ensure that all member States had the same op- 
portunities of trade with the colonies and the same right to 
obtain raw materials from them. It is likely that international 
cartels, owned either by the League itself or jointly by the 
member States, would take over the production of certain 
raw materials such as minerals, first within the colonies and 
later more generally, and would see that production either 
equalled the needs of the State members and their colonies 
or was equitably shared amongst them. Development of this 
kind could cover a considerable part of the economic field 
without radically upsetting the right of State members to plan 
and organize their own economic life. 

It is also likely that the State members would remain in 
control of their social services and of the right to make social 
and educational experiments. In this sphere, however, it 
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is likely that certain international agreements would be 
reached at an early date which would give a bottom to 
social and educational services without limiting the right to 
experiment within the different State members. An inter- 
national colonial labour code, for example, might be one of 
the earliest agreed pieces of international legislation. Meiny 
readers may say that the whole of this scheme sounds ultra- 
utopian. I agree that it is difficult to see by what exact steps it 
is to be reached. It is, however, in my opinion, essential that 
the creation of some such International Organization should 
be constantly kept in view and that advantage should be 
taken of immediate events to work in such a direction. 

An important first step has been taken in the close col- 
laboration which exists between France and Great Britain at 
the present time and the joint economic and financial 
machinery which has been set up. This joint machinery, 
which is likely to grow in importance and strength as the 
war progresses, could well form the basis for much of the 
work of the new International Organization which is to be 
created at the end of the war. If this is to be done success- 
fully, it is important that the whole subject of the post-war 
international organization should be freely and folly dis- 
cussed, not only in France and Great Britain, but in other 
sympathetic States of the world. It is necessary to remember 
that very similar economic collaboration took place between 
the Allied Powers in the war of 1914-18; this was scrapped 
out of hand immediately the war ended. The fact that the 
League of Nations appeared to grow out of the political joint 
machinery of the Allied Powers during and after the peace 
treaties produced many difficidties. The defeated and 
neutral Powers long looked on the League as an instrument 
created by the victors to perpetuate their victory. 

If Anglo-French joint machinery is to be used as a base 
for this new League, the steps taken during the war must be 
criticized as affecting a structure which is intended to be 
permanent. Possible difficulties must be looked at in advance 
if this joint organization is to be prepared for expansion into 
a truly international body when peace com^ The Labour 
Movement believes that joint action between the political 
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and industrial labour movements in France and Great 
Britain should be an essential feature in the building up of 
this organization. Otherwise there is a danger that this 
machinery might be twisted to bolster up a capitalist eco- 
nomic system. 

Another difficulty is that no one can be clear about how 
far the war will extend and what States will be brought in. 
Many of the present neutrals, under their present govern- 
ments, such as Italy, America, or Russia, will probably be 
very unwilling to join a thorough-going League or the kind 
which the Labour Party aims at creating. If they are not able 
to come into such a League, arrangements might be made 
for their collaboration with it for certain limited objectives, 
such as the carrying out of an international labour code, the 
control of certain raw materials, the enforcing of some 
measure of disarmament, and so forth. The Labour Party 
believes, however, that it would be very much better for the 
new League to be limited to those strongly and fuUy sup- 
porting the ideals behind its creation, and to allow other 
Powers gradually to strengthen their contacts with it. What- 
ever the situation at the end of the war, steps should be taken 
to start such an international body, even if it can only be 
done on a limited scale. 

In contrast to States imable to come fuUy within the 
League, there may also be groups amongst its members who 
are anxious for a closer union than the League would in the 
early days provide. There seems no reason why groups of 
States, such as the Balkans, States in the Near East and 
Scandinavia and the British Dominions should not form close 
political and economic links with one another, possibly in 
some cases of a federal character. Such Vegionalism* within 
the League would strengthen rather than weaken its effec- 
tiveness and authority. It would assist members in particular 
parts of the world to deal with common problems, such as 
the necessity of maintaining or raising the standard of hfe, 
and would enable discussions to take place on more equal 
terms between groups of States which were mainly agricul- 
tural or primarily industrial. 

Socialists have always believed that capitalism is one of 
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the factors making for war; they have therefore held the 
view that it is essential that economic power within States 
should not remain in the hands of a small number of wealthy 
men who stand to profit from war and the possible conquest 
and exploitation of one country by another. The Russian 
attack on Finland has shown that other factors may also 
make for war, but it has not altered the belief of socialists 
that the continuance of powerful capitalist interests within 
different States may at any time endanger the peace of the 
world. Socialists therefore welcome all steps to weaken such 
interests. At the same time it is obvious that many persons 
of goodwill in the world remain theoretical supporters of a 
capitalist economic system but are prepared to co-operate 
with socialists in building up an international organization 
to prevent war. It would be folly if socialists were not pre- 
pared to work with such allies while retaining their desire to 
set up socialist and democratic forms of government when 
opportunities occur. Recent economic developments suggest 
that industry and trade are rapidly taking on monopoly forms 
in all countries. Socialists believe that once this is understood 
public opinion, if fully educated, will insist that it is in the 
public interest that these monopolies should be owned 
nationally, or internationally by bodies responsible to the 
peoples of the world. The choice which wiU have to be made 
will be between monopoly capitedism or totalitarianism of the 
Nazi or Stalinist brand on the one hand and democratic 
socialism on the other. Socialists believe that the latter form 
of government must dominate in the world if the attempts 
at creating a new international organization after the war 
are to produce a peace which can be permanent. 
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The immediate task which Kes before us to-day is 
obviously to win the war, and although I propose in due 
course to consider the future, the whole energies of the nation 
must now be utilized to secure the victory in what may be a 
protracted struggle. The wishful thinkers who jSrst supposed 
that Soviet Russia would rally to the help of democracy, 
then later that even after the German-Russian pact mutual 
jealousies on the Baltic would rapidly destroy any real co- 
operation, have already been proved wrong twice within six 
months. Those who insisted that Hitler would have to 
attack last winter in the west or be destroyed by internal 
revolution have seen that prophecy fail ; for the main 
oflfensive has not been launched through the Low Countries 
until this summer, and then with a success for Germany, 
achieved it is true at the expense of heavy losses. The 
armistice signed with France has attempted both to split 
the Allies and to provide a breathing space for Germany. 
If the war, having taken this course, seems likely to last on 
indefinitely, there will be those who will begin to clamour for 
such a peace conference and some sort of settlement with 
Hitler in order to stem the advance of Bolshevism in Europe. 
If ever we sought peace upon such premises, the Allies would 
be doomed. Germany might even yet accept some tem- 
porary compromise which would give her time, not indeed 
to fight Bolshevism, but to exploit the natural resources of 
Russia for her own future advantage; and the democracies, 
overwhelmed with gratitude at the entry of Hitler and Stalin 
into some new League of Nations, would promptly begin to 
disarm and thus sign warrants for their own deaths within 
about ten years. 
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This fight must be fought to a finish, and with the in- 
creasing strength of our Air Force, the gradual tightening of 
the blockade and the opportunities that will arise to create, 
if necessary, a new military front where there is no Siegfried 
Line, either in the Balkans, Near East, or northern Europe, 
ultimate victory is assured. 

Our growing knowledge that modem Germany is as ruth- 
less and courageous as of old, and our awakening to the fact 
that Soviet Russia is not some sort of democracy but simply 
an Asiatic tyranny with a slight veneer of Western culture 
should help us, when the time comes, to formulate victory 
treaties based upon reality rather than uninformed idealism. 
It would, of course, be most unwise for the British Govern- 
ment to lay down in detail official peace aims during a great 
war which is yet far from over, but it is natural and proper 
for individuals to speculate upon the sort of Europe they 
would like to see arise from the ashes of the past. 

We should consider the future in the light of experience; 
for if the mistakes once made at Versailles are not to be re- 
peated, we must decide in our own minds why that treaty 
failed of its purpose. The one-time popular idea that France, 
with our aid, imposed a Carthaginian peace upon Germany 
can hardly hold water now, in view of the fact that after 
only a few years Germany has created a tremendous fighting 
machine capable of threatening the whole world. Whatever 
might have been the demerits of a policy of annihilation, it 
would at least have prevented such a military menace firom 
arising within a generation. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that the firamers of 
the peace treaties, faced with the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire and the demands of our own allies in 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, were obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the creation of a number of small States; and per- 
haps they failed to appreciate that if Germany were allowed 
to remain a united nation she might in time be tempted to 
expand anew at the expense of her weaker neighbours. It 
may also be added (and for this the Versailles Treaty cannot 
be blamed) that in the tranquil years of the nineteen- 
twenties and early nineteen-thirties no serious effort was 
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made by the League of Nations to use the treaty provisions 
that did exist for reconsidering rectification of boundaries 
and the rights of minorities in Central Europe and elsewhere. 
As a result of this neglect, seething unrest in certain districts 
of almost every small State paved the way for German inter- 
vention, avowedly on behsdf of oppressed minorities, and 
well might Hitler boast that self-determination was the 
political dynamite with which he would destroy the Versailles 
settlement. It is tedious to stress the obvious; nevertheless the 
treaty-makers of the future will fall into grievous error once 
again unless they bear constantly in mind that the existence 
of a united Germany (dominated as of old by Prussia), side 
by side with a number of small faction-ridden nations, was 
the fruit of the 1919 peace treaties, and that a Europe con- 
stituted upon these lines broke up within two decades. 

At the present time the foreign situation is complicated by 
the fact that, while acts of aggression have been committed 
in Europe by both Germany and Russia, the Allies, who are 
ostensibly fighting for the rxxle of law and order throughout 
the world, axe at war with the former but still at peace with 
the latter. Nevertheless, it would be generally admitted that 
no peace settlement can be complete imtil liberty has been 
restored to all persecuted nations alike, so we can assume 
that the pledges made to recreate a free Poland and Czech 
State (eJthoxigh not of necessity with the same firontiers as 
were accepted in 1919) will be extended to cover Finland 
and any other countries which may be attacked during the 
com^e of the conflict. The real problem, however, at the end 
of this war will be on the one hand to devise methods that 


will prevent the future rulers of Germany from ever attaining 
the strategic position required for the launching of another 
world struggle, and on the other to abolish the kind of 
grievances in Central Europe which Hitler has been able to 
exploit so cleverly of late. 

The best way, in my view, to avoid a repetition of 
past errors would be to tackle the minority question at 
the very start. Experience has shown that no paper 
safeguards for minorities are worth a great deal, so 
wherever possible steps should be taken directly after the 
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settlement of territorial boundaries, fiar the exchange of 
minority populations between neighbourings States even 
though individual hardship would be caused in some cases. 
Turkey and Greece since the last war have successftdly 
solved their minority diflBculties in this way, and the amic- 
able relationship now existing between them is an example 
to the whole of Eiurope. The French will almost certaiMy 
rlaim the left bank of the Rhine as their future permanent 
frontier with the Reich, and, provided the Rhineland is 
cleared for good of its German population, the proposed 
territorial readjustment should serve a useful purpose. After 
all, Germany has herself accepted in principle the need for 
transferring populations when it suited her, and what is 
being done in the Tyrol and on the Baltic can be copied 
elsewhere. 

On the other side of Germany we have the Polish ques- 
tion. It has been fairly widely acknowledged that the creation 
of the Corridor in 1919 was bound to lead to complications 
in due course, but obviously some outlet to the sea was vital 
for Poland if she were to maintain permanent independence 
as a free nation. The Corridor has proved a hopeless proposi- 
tion, so there is much to be said in favour of ceding both 
Danzig and East Prussia to the Poles, while at the same 
timp certain frontier districts further south might be given 
to Germany in compensation. The result of this would be to 
make Poland a strong State and consequently to reduce the 
striking power of Germany towards the east, but it would of 
course be necessary to exchange populations between the 
two countries so as to ensure the disappearance of turbulent 
minorities on either side of the border. It would be impossible 
at this stage for anyone to decide how far the eastern boun- 
daries of recreated Poland should extend, for this must 
depend upon many factors as yet unknown, and we may 
find, when the peace treaties come to be made, that the 
Soviet Union will have broken down and that the Ukraine 
may have arisen as an independent State capable of playing 
a substantial part in the future of Eastern Europe. Broadly 
speaking, our task will be to build an enduring Poland for 
the Poles themselves, imcoipplicated by a large minority 
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problem; it will not be our business to choose their system of 
government for them^ although some of us may hope that 
Sie experience of the past twenty years may encourage them 
to sample the advantages of a constitutional monarchy. 

We now turn to Central Europe, where many difl&culties 
must be solved if the new peace is to be anything more than 
an imeasy armistice. The collapse of the Austro-Himgarian 
Empire was in some ways a tragedy, for it meant the creation 
of small violently nationalistic States, easily to be aroused 
against one another by any Great Power well versed in un- 
scrupulous diplomacy. The fact remains, however, that the 
centralized system of the old Empire, with its suppression of 
minority claims, was ill-suited to the twentieth century and 
could not survive in its ancient form, so the great problem 
facing the treaty-makers will be to devise some scheme of 
economic and political unity for Central Europe that will 
receive the willing co-operation of varied nationalities. For 
this purpose the existence of a stable Austria is essential and, 
if possible, Vienna, and not Berlin, should stand before the 
world as the cxiltural and inspirational centre of the German 
race. In the days before annexation, Kurt von Schuschnigg 
strove to achieve this ideal, but his truncated country, con- 
stantly weakened by Nazi intrigues, could only exist as a 
buffer State and was doomed to ultimate disatster. 

An Austria with reasonable economic boundaries and 
freed from the pressure of Berlin could undoubtedly form 
the nucleus for Central European unity, and the dreams of 
the luckless Chancellor may yet be fulfilled. The return of 
the monarchy would again act as a stabilizing factor and, 
since the Royalist Party was rapidly growing among all 
classes up to the very time of the Anschluss, it is probable 
that the demand for a restoration wiH be very widespread 
once Austria is freed from the Reich. Fortunately the Arch- 
duke Otto of Habsburg and his brothers are young men of 
ability and fine spirit, who have learnt while in exile to com- 
bine modem ide^ with a traditional belief in their own high 
destiny. The Archduke himself has been condemned as a 
traitor by Hitler for daring to protest against the annexation 
of Austria, and he and his family are personally doing much 
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to encourage and inspire those of their countrymen who are 
now living exiled in France, Britain, and the United States. 
It may be observed in passing that, as old-fashioned mon- 
archists are sometimes rather shocked by the progressive 
views of their yoimg leader, there seems little fear that his 
restoration would lead to an outburst of reaction. The only 
enduring answer to the pagan outlook of the Third Reich 
lies in the Christian faith, so a Catholic king, set in the midst 
of Central Europe after the war, would act as a rallying 
poin-f, for those spiritual forces which, driven underground as 
they are to-day, can still save the soul of the Germanic 
people. 

The restoration of the Habsburgs and the rebirth of 
Vienna as a centre of Christian culture might well have still 
more far-reaching effects in course of time. It is possible that 
from Bavaria to Prague there would arise a desire for eco- 
nomic union upon federal lines, although it would be fatal 
for the victorious Allies forcibly to impose any such scheme 
upon Central Europe. The peoples themselves have got to 
work out their own destiny, yet the system that exists with- 
in the British Commonwealth of free nations provides an 
example which a Central Emopean Empire might take to 
heart, if, on the one hand, certain States were prepared to 
sacrifice some small degree of their sovereignty in the in- 
terests of mutusil security, and if, on the other hand, the ruler 
of the key State, Austria, was equally prepared to give com- 
plete autonomy and political liberty to any people, however 
small, which voluntarily came into the union. Under these 
conditions the Western Powers would be well advised to en- 
courage warmly a free Austrian Empire and, if federal union 
were successful in one part of Europe, it might easily spread 
to other quarters. The experience of the present war may 
teach the Scandinavian countries that some form of union 
would be more likely to ensure their peaceful development 
in face of danger than individual protestations of neutrality, 
while States like Hungary and Slovakia could either join the 
Austrian combination or, as an alternative, link their for- 
tunes with those of Poland. Further problems would arise 
r^arding the relationship of Italy to Jugoslavia and South- 
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Eastern Europe, and of Rumania to Hungary and Bulgaria, 
while any break-away jfrom the Soviet by the Ukraine wotild 
really turn Russia into an Asiatic Power and would funda- 
mentziUy change the whole Balkan position. Any attempt, 
therefore, to provide cut-and-dried schemes, at tibe present 
stage, for solving all outstanding European questions would 
be a waste both of time and of paper. The signs of Ttirkey 
and Italy coming to a better understanding were, unfortu- 
nately, not fulfilled; yet with mutual goodwill those two 
countries could have settled many problems in the Mediter- 
ranean. If Signor Mussolini had continued to display those 
high qualities of statesmanship which he once seemed to 
possess, the Allied Powers would doubtless have been 
prepared to consider reasonable Italian claims in a most 
generous spirit; indeed the demands for greater representa- 
tion on the Board of the Suez Canal and for the control of 
the port of Jibuti in the interests of Abyssinian development 
might well be met with advantage both to Italy herself and 
to the wider cause of world appeasement. 

There are certain theorists to-day who would like to im- 
pose federal union upon all Europe with one stroke of the 
pen. They forget that the failure of the League of Nations 
was largely due to the fact that its Covenant demanded for 
effective working a far greater sacrifice of individual sove- 
reignty than nations were prepared to accept at this period 
of human history, so a new League, possessing even wider 
compulsory powers under cover of federal union, would 
inevitably collapse. The nearest approach to a successful 
League of Nations yet known has been the British Common- 
wealth, and our system has taken years to evolve. We have 
shown that it is possible for diverse peoples, spread over vast 
territories, to enjoy freedom and peace beneath a common 
flag, while sharing a common destiny, and from the success^ 
of what Disraeli described as Tmperium et libertas’ others 
might learn many valuable lessons. It would, of comse, be 
absurd to assume that the British form of development could 
be applied indiscriminately to Europe, and indeed otir 
example would have found little favour there in past years; 
but recent events have shown so clearly the perils of extreme 
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nationalism and the weakness of small economic units that 
European statesmen are likely to examine our system with 
greater sympathy than ever before. 

There are some who hold the view that there will always 
be wars from economic reasons until the whole of the raw 
materials produced in Africa and elsewhere by non-self- 
goveming races are developed upon international lines, and 
they demand that when peace comes Great Britain and other 
nations should forthwith hand over their Colonial Empires 
to be administered by an outside body for the benefit of 
everyone. But while it would be very fitting that after the 
war a World Economic Conference shoxild endeavour to 
secure a sufficiency of raw materials for all nations, it would 
seem the height of folly to suggest that native populations, 
without their free consent, should be forcibly placed under 
the control of some vague international body. The existing 
empires in Afkica are all developing their backward peoples 
in varied ways, and if those peoples were suddenly transferred 
to other hands and their problems dealt with in a completely 
different fashion, it might put back the rate of their progress 
for many years. It is easy to imagine the intrigues and abus^ 
that would arise under international management, and those 
races within the British Empire would at any rate bitterly 
resent the abandonment of our trusteeship in favour of some 
vague ideal by which they would themselves be the losers. 
The accessibility of raw materials to the world is not an in- 
superable problem, and we could certainly co-operate in 
reasonable schemes for promoting fair distribution without 
the necessity of withdrawing our guardianship from humble 
but nevertheless most loyal subjects of the British Empire. 

It is easy for the ignorant to decry the work of our empire 
builders in distant lands and always to ascribe the worst 
possible motives to the men who, so they say, exploit the 
native races for filthy lucre; but it is impossible for anyone 
to confute the evidence of loyalty and affection to British 
rule displayed by the peoples themselves since the outbreak 
of war, and we should be quite imworthy of their gratitude 
if we were to desert them afterwards at the behest of our 
mi^uided sentimentalists. 
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In the above essay I have tried to sketch in brief outline 
the sort of peace aims which in my view might make for a 
happier and more ordered Europe. Many of the suggestions 
put forward will doubtless prove impracticable since no one 
can tell what turns the war will take, or who will be our 
friends when the curtain finally falls. At the same time I 
fear that if, after otn ultimate victory, we leave Prussia in 
control of a un i fi ed Germany bordering upon small Stat« 
with turbulent minorities, the history of these days ma y be. 
rewritten before the twentieth century is over — ^with this 
difference, that next time the aggressor may be strong 
enough to win. 




[II] 

The Baroness Ravensdale 


Where have we all failed that after twenty years* 
struggle for peace, based on the high hopes of 1919, the world 
is once more plunged in bitter conflict ? Does the explanation 
perhaps lie in the ineffectual feebleness of our attempts to 
search out the relationship between poKtics and spiritual 
values ? The things of God must be related to the things of 
Caesar; yet we seldom hear spiritual values mentioned in 
public utterances, except for emotional appeal; and politics 
and diplomacy have been as it were kept in a closed compart- 
ment away from the breath of truth and spiritual insight by 
which alone they could truly hope to live and grow. No new 
world-order after this war, whether Federal System, United 
States of Europe, or reshaped League of Nations, can evolve 
if we try to build it from without only. Economic expediency 
may eventually lead nations to abolish tarifis, to stabilize 
currency, and to internationalize communications; but self- 
interest, however enlightened, is neither the surest nor the 
speediest foundation for lasting co-operation. 

Much is heard everywhere of the eradication of Hitlerism, 
but little is said of the part played by our own errors and 
faults in causing this colossal tumoizr in the body politic of 
Europe. I fear that there is a great tendency to-day to want 
to wash up everybody else’s dishes, with admonitory explana- 
tions as to how they got dirty and broken, without first 
cleaning our own crockery and noting its cracks and chips. 

We believe that we are fighting for freedom in its highest 
sense, and there are many who are prepared to die for their 
belief, which is a C 3 iristlike action — ^‘fbr greater love hath no 
man than this’. But there are others amongst those left at 
home who seem to have but little sense of their own responsi- 
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bility, both personal and national, in this armageddon. Such 
people imagine that the defeat of Germany, if it comes about 
will leave us safe and sound as before; though they visualize 
the possibility of a few minor ‘hold ups’, which they dignify 
by the name of sacrifices. They will not face that our world 
for the rest of our lives and the next generation’s cannot be 
the same. To save freedom and liberty will entail bitter 
sacrifice, and sacrifice that is fundamental will be our 
daily companion in our honle, in our business, in our 
amusements, and in our comforts. Therefore we must re- 
adjust to new conditions, keeping those traditions which were 
worth saving and fighting for, and scrapping the dross. A new 
and better national life must evolve, based on new values. 
But it must not be left to hazard, lest the weeds of material 
self-interest spring up from without and choke the growth of 
the iimer spirit. Spiritual values transcend all boundaries and 
form part of the Divine that permeates every moment of man’s 
daily life, if he will but choose to see it. Without an inner 
order, a renewal of our own faith, a very purging of our own 
souls, it will be impossible for us to re-form a shattered world, 
build a federation, avoid a repetition of Versailles, or try to 
set Germany on her feet. It is our own feet that need reshoe- 
ing, and though there are signs that our national conscience 
is stirring, there are still too many whose chief concern is 
their own material convenience. They are preoccupied with 
butter shortage, possible rationing of clothes, and black- 
out difficulties. They do not pause to ask themselves: 
‘Have I been one of the atoms that has contributed to this 
cataclysm ? Have I taken for granted the precious heritage 
of fi:eedom, personal, religious, and political, whereby I can 
truly call my soul my own ?’ The smug buttress themselves 
with the thought: ‘All this I have heard before; it is very true 
and wrong that spiritual values are neglected and that the 
poor are himgry, but what can I do about it ?’ And like the 
rich young ruler of the New Testament they go away sad, 
temporarily, for they have great possessions. It is just because 
millions have done nothing about it that we are where we are 
now; and if we again do nothing about it the flicker of good- 
will that might grow into a flame for nobler peace aims may 
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peter out, and anger and indifference build a new world that 
will crash again in twenty years. 

Is it enough stressed that this is the greatest issue ever 
fought over — ^that it transcends all questions of material 
powers, colonies, minorities, nationalism, and international- 
ism ? None of these words will retain any significance if those 
who stand, however imperfectly, for spiritual values of fi:ee- 
dom are conquered by a Totalitarian power that claims com- 
plete control over the souls and bodies of its subjects. Let us 
face that Christ may go down before Antichrist unless we — 
every one of us — ^put on the invulnerable armour of sacrifice, 
of faith, and of a clear sense of values. 

There has been a tendency, now lessening, to be chary of 
bringing spiritual beliefs into daily life, particularly into 
public life. The British, even those who hold convictions, tend 
to pass lightly over them, either because it is ‘not done’ to re- 
veal serious feelings, or because of a distrust of institutional 
religion. But you will never get a new world order if you de- 
pend only on intellectualism, however brilliant and scintil- 
lating. It will be as dry as a bone, unconvincing and barren 
unless you can inspire it with a breath of idealism, a fire of 
conviction that can sweep away all difficulties. We must make 
spiritual values penetrate the new world order, and that 
means concentrated spiritual eiffort on the part of every in- 
dividual. 

Have we thought out sufficiently the problem raised by the 
slowness of action of our treasured democracy, which fire- 
quentiy acts too late, when the die is cast ? To some extent 
delay is inevitable and inherent in a machinery which calls 
for consultation where a dictator simply orders. But this is not 
so entirely. Lethargy and a vague trust that we shall ‘muddle 
through somehow’ too often blight our actions. We express 
moral indignation at the behaviour of other coimtries and 
shake the governesses umbrella; but we do so uneasily, con- 
scious that, if the delinquent prove too strong, the umbrella 
might crack and the remnants remain useless in ovx hands. 
Would it not be well to try preventive methods against the 
sinner before attempting to inflict chastisement with an un- 
certain weapon ? This vacillation is a terrible condemnation 
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of the democracy for which we are fighting and in which we 
so passionately believe, or rather it is a condemnation of the 
lethargy and slackness of the individual voter, who holds the 
winning card in his hand and too often fails to produce it 
until the game is lost. No new order, nationally or inter- 
nationally, will emerge from this war through panaceas, short 
cuts, quack remedies, or disdainful aloofness on the part of 
those who hold themselves guiltless of the muddle. By these 
we should betray our God, our democratic heritage and our 
very selves. Nor must we claim for this or that political peace 
aim the exclusive blessing of religion, hoping thereby to en- 
list emotional appeal for our cause. If that cause is not based 
on fundamental truths, religion must not be introduced as a 
purely barg ainin g factor to weigh the scales and justify shirk- 
ing clear thought on the pros and cons. 

Surely we should also attempt to set our own house in 
order before we preach to Europe, and should endeavour 
both to set an example and to learn from others. Six millions 
sterling a day comes from Sir John Simon’s rabbit-producing 
hat for war purposes and we never mimnur: six million 
pounds a day for home reconstruction would cause the fall of 
the Cabinet within a few hours. What false thinking ! We can 
produce that sum because our liberty and safety are at stake, 
but it is not available for improvements and reforms that we 
all adnoit to be drastically necessary. It is true that social 
progress has been steady, but it has been too slow. Other 
countries have surpassed us in many respects, in some of 
which we were pioneers. Evacuation has shown up that 2 lI 1 is 
far from well in the education and the housing on which we 
prided ourselves, and that the self-propaganda dear to 
authorities, botihi local and central, bears careful scrutiny no 
better than commercial advertising. We seldom want to learn 
a lesson from anyone else, and yet every country has some- 
thing to teach and to contribute. Sweden’s good housing is 
universally acknowledged; Norway has reduced her infant 
mortality rate by nearly half since giving her school children 
the famous Oslo breakfast; Russia is making citizens out of 
illiterates; Italy’s Nursery Schools are her pride. Such 
examples can be multiplied indefinitely. Germany, who 
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under Bismarck led the way in social insurance, has under 
National Socialism introduced the Kraft dutch Freude move- 
ment, youth camps, holidays for mothers, and so on; and 
EBtler can say with at least general truth: ‘We have cleared 
the slums; we have no verminous heads,* This shames our 
democracy and gives a handle to those who say, ‘A Totali- 
tarian State has succeeded where a Democracy has failed,^ 
and proceed to the false inference that success and failure are 
inherent in those particular political systems. 

The right use of leisure is one of the problems crying out 
for attention and becoming every moment more pressing as 
the mechanization of existence increases. More and more 
people are becoming machine-minders and demanding in 
their lengthening leisure hours a creative outlet for their 
brains and hearts and hands. They must have the chance to 
see, conceive, and create things of beauty, and to mould their 
own minds and spirits. Individual men and women and 
voluntary organizations are tackling the question, but the 
State makes no provision for leisure and has apparently given 
little serious thought to it. Russia has catered for it in her 
pleasure parks, with their theatres, cinemas, and entertain- 
ments of various grades. There, training of the mind is pro- 
vided by speeches, lectures, and radio talks, on a propaganda 
basis. Though we deplore its political bias, such a planned 
system merits our respect; it is fiDr us to see that a method of 
training mind and body is evolved in this country on lines of 
liberty, and that the filli ng of the all-important leisure houm 
is not left only to commercial amusement caterers, who gain 
more from the passive acquiescence of the many than from 
the active participation of the few. Misspent leisure debases 
the outlook and warps the vision. In pre-war Germany the 
educational film, which always accompanied the melodrama, 
formed a much more essenti^d part of the programme than it 
does in this country. Gould we not here, while avoiding the 
propaganda bias, work out a system for teaching young and 
old the why and wherefore of many ordinary things ? A car- 
penter’s work, for instance, would be enriched if he knew 
where the wood he uses comes from, how it was lumbered, 
floated down swift streams, sawn into planks, sailed across the 
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seas, and so brought within reach of his able fingers. The 
specialization inseparable from modem industry makes it all 
the more vital that the spirit of craftsmanship should be kept 
alive by making those who work on repetitive detail familiar 
with the history and nature of the material with which they 
are dealing. 

It is well known that over-drilling by physical or military 
training tends to stultify the mind and produces robots in- 
capable of clear and independent thinking. The totalitarian 
States would do weU to ponder this scientific fact. The 
Cardinal of Lyons, when addressing a convocation of young 
priests at Paray-le-Monial, emphasized their grave responsi- 
bility in this matter of leisure, and urged that their flock 
shoTild be influenced to give some part of it to the things of 
the spirit. Inner resources are a mainspring of the outer life. 
The education for solitude has been neglected, and conse- 
quently people are bored or fiightened by it. There is a wild 
rush to be in a crowd at the cinema, to be with friends at a 
dance,to avoid one’s own self and the necessity for thought by 
letting others whirl one along with the tide. Serious thought 
means taking trouble, facing up to impleasant issues, and 
working out one’s own philosophy in inner silence. If you 
cannot be alone, there is little chance of your forming your- 
self into a capable citizen. 

We all know that another armed peace cannot be toler- 
ated, but it is for every individual voter to think out the im- 
plications of that knowledge, to make sure what he or she 
means by such terms as democracy, federation, common- 
wealth of nations, and to weigh up the sacrifices that must be 
made for them. It is so easy to repeat catchwords and to in- 
dulge in wishful thinking. Almost any panacea will appear 
plausible and consoling if the costs and diflSculties are not 
considered. Governments will go no faster than the voters 
who keep them in power. The thought and impetus for a new 
world order must therefore come from public opinion, lest 
economic necessity impose irksome fetters on our freedom. 
Let us remember those who are dying for that freedom, so 
that no effort and no sacrifice may be too great for us to 
make for it. It is the crusader’s bmning conviction that in- 
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spires the masses, and it is his faith that removes moun- 
tains. 

Totalitarian countries have understood the extreme im- 
portance of a faith: theirs is a faith directed to the worship of 
the State, which to us nullifies its value as a spiritual force; 
but the faith is there, and it is alive in countless young people, 
who are backing it with their lives, and who will, if they live, 
carry it on. It is the great creed of Totalitarianism that youth 
is v^uable and that rulers should be young and vigorous: 
that is what gives Nazism its strength and makes it an in- 
spiration as well as a doctrine. There is a fixe behind the 
system, and I deplore that democratic coimtries like ours 
cannot kindle their youth with some great vision, seeing the 
state not as a god and master but as a servant trained to put 
their ideas into practice. 

To call for sacrifice of a life in battle is justified by one 
thing only — ^if by death comes resurrection; if the life that is 
surrendered lives through the reconstniction of a better 
world. The efforts since 1919 have been so poor and in- 
effectual, and so many hopes have foundered and not been 
revived ! Must we forever learn our lessons by repeated con- 
flicts that destroy more than they ever build up? Since 1066 
we have not been invaded and our portion of suSering has 
therefore been comparatively less than that of other European 
countri^. Terrible suffering may lead to bitter revenge, but 
had we suffered more we might have been richer in under- 
standing of the difiiculties of others. Even now attack might 
bring us to our senses and make us realize firom the highest 
and not the lowest motives that international strife must 
cease for ever. We may protect the weak against the strong by 
a tenible loss of our young manhood; but the guilt of those at 
home who have the vote in their hands is fearful if they do not 
put their shoulder to the wheel and give of their utmost, now 
and after the conflict has ceased, to create a better world. 

We seem to be at the cross-roads and must choose our path, 
for religion may die out for ever maless we choose to serve the 
world by it. Our faith is now centred on the visible and on the 
mechanical, and spiritual forc^ seem to be at a low ebb. But 
the visible must be backed by an inner sense of citi z ens h ip by 
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our common heritage as children of God and citizens of His 
kingdom. Our beliefs are coming to mean less and less to us; 
and as we hold them less sacred we make less effort to carry 
them into practice. This deterioration of attitude towards the 
sanctity of beliefe may be one of the causes of the present 
decline. Our daily lives and institutions seem no longer to 
coincide with our beliefs, which in its turn weakens the beliefe 
and may cause their ultimate disappearance. 

The last fifty years have witnessed a vast and encouraging 
improvement in the standard of living of the people; but in 
the rush to grow rich and comfortable spiritual standards 
have weakened and mercenary interests prevailed. The 
business men of England and other countries to gain fat 
profits sold to Grermany before the war metals and chemicals 
that she is now using in armaments against us. The outlook is 
serious if nations have a double standard of morality, one for 
home consumption and another for export. Do we consider 
that high moral standards apply within our own nation only 
and that the criterion of conduct towards our neighbours is 
its effect on our own safety and interests; in other words that 
we can rob and ruin for our own advancement where it is safe 
to do so ? This perpetual clash of interests was one of the 
feilures of the League system, for every gain reported by a 
Government to its people was likely to have been made at the 
expense of other governments and peoples. Is our great demo- 
cracy, based on Christian standards, failing because we have 
been such poor expounders of a great principle ? Has Chris- 
tian liberty and the happiness of the individual been allowed 
to continue as long as it was an harmonious and qmescent 
element in the working out of our democratic system ? We 
have for centuries been privileged to be looked on as de- 
fenders of the weak and to hold the torch of protection to 
weaker countries; and that right and responsibility was ac- 
corded us because we upheld Christian principles. Our errors 
are many, but we have been given a high heritage on which 
we have, I think, the right to pride ourselves, but the inner 
order must not fail or the whole organism will die of moral 
starvation. Freedom and liberty will lose their validity if in- 
tense nationalism and sovereign rights become the main 
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props of foreign policy. Aggressive nationalism was the evil 
genius of the League of Nations, bom in the cradle of such 
high hopes; and aggressive nationalism will doom again any 
peace plan from whose christening its specious gifts are not 
excluded- There seems to me to be a great distinction be- 
tween aggressive nationalism, by which states seek wealth and 
aggrandisement at the expense of others, and that internal 
nationalism which treasures traditions and customs and sets 
store by its cultural individuality. The one is a canker gnaw- 
ing at the vitals of Europe, the other a bud which in full 
flower adds variety and beauty to a world that suffers from 
drab standardization. When the canker prevails, all the 
flowers wither and our Christian order mtist once again 
admit defeat. 

Many people feel that it is too early to discuss peace 
aims or a possible new world order. ‘Let us get on with the 
war,^ they say, ‘and finish that before we consider peace and 
reforms.’ And they often add: ‘In any case who knows what 
the situation will be after the war?’ They are, I think, 
wrong; for every new effort needs tending and watching like 
a plant which must not be withered by the blast of abuse 
before it has had time to show what blossom it will produce. 
Moreover, if we wait until men and nations are weary and 
embittered, what sort of plan can we hope to establish ? And 
should peace come sooner than we dare hope, are we ready 
for it ? Or shall we, lacking foundations, perforce erect a 
makeshift improvisation — and then for twenty years com- 
plain that we have missed another opportimity? In 1851 the 
Prince Consort spoke of progress that he deemed inevitable 
— a Parliament of Men, a Federation of the World. Was such 
a prediction naive and pathetic, or was it a vision of some- 
thing that one day may become a reality? The League of 
Nations was a noble attempt. Why should not a new system 
emerge, profiting by the League’s experience, avoiding its 
mistakes and faults, co-operating with the good that has sur- 
vived and yet evolving on individual lines adapted to a 
changed world. Where is the evidence of those noble words 
‘Glory to man in the highest, for he is the master of things’? 
The powers of evil are formidable- Sin, self-interest, greed 
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and ambition are constantly holding up social reform. And 
if we are not stirred to social responsibility towards things 
close at hand^ how can we hope to extend it across the 
Channel ? 

Science has put into our hands gifts that can be used for 
good or evil. Milk that nourishes our babies can be used for 
glycerine essential in bombs; the aeroplanes that carry medi- 
cal supplies to distant outposts carry poison gas to defenceless 
cities. Something is wrong: some application of Christian 
thinking is out of date and evil has been allowed to get upper- 
most. Yet the social progress that has been accomplished 
shows that the human race does not lack heart and a sense of 
its common humanity. Christ was quite clear-sighted about 
human sin, and the Gospels show plainly that then as now 
moral evil was an inescapable fact. The cloaking of sins and 
the search for scapegoats are not purely modem habits. 
Christ has given us once for all the greatest precepts for apply- 
ing spiritual values to daily and public existence. How pitifiil 
if thousands have again to die, dazedly obeying Government 
orders, mutely wondering at the why and wherefore, unless 
from this Gethsemane the Christ be lifted up, unless evil be 
tom from its stronghold and a new era initiated. Whether the 
new era take the form of a federation or a commonwealth of 
nations, it must be based on sacrifice of sin, pride, and self- 
assertion, and on an iimer conviction that God’s children 
must be given a chance to live gloriously instead of groping 
in a slough of despond. Leaders must guide us; but they must 
trust the people and by that trust develop their judgment and 
sense of responsibility. And the people must think for them- 
selves, must consider facts objectively, must be conscious of 
the significance and implications of democracy. For if they 
will not think for themselves they will deserve to have a Dic- 
tator to do their thinking for them. We must also overhaul 
our religious beliefe. To many people religion has become 
identified with the churches and the churches with con- 
ventional institutionalism. But if we feel that religion has 
failed us in this conflict, it is for us to go out on our own for a 
better order. We have worked too long under the wrong 
control, and we have allowed materialism to hold the wheeL 
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The difficulties inherent in a new world order must not be 
shirked. Politicians can promise panaceas, prophets can fire 
enthusiasms, economists can formulate reforms; but hopes 
that a recognition of the rights of man will or can possibly 
descend like dew from Heaven after an armistice are mere 
dope for the public. It may take years of faith, idealism and 
hard work to set up a federation. That is all the more reason 
why we should begin to prepare for it now, studying problems 
and possibilities and facing up to the sacrifices involved. 
Preparation we must have. Christ EQmself took thirty years 
to prepare for a ministry of three short years. I want to con- 
sider federation on its widest basis of international co-opera- 
tion, disregarding for the moment its technical aspects, 
which cannot at present be formulated; and I want to be very 
sure that it conforms to Christian standards. If it does, then 
it must be expounded simply and sincerely so that the 
ordinary Englishman, and not the politician and the 
economist only, can learn of a new world for which to work, 
vote, and pray. Nor is it any use to work out a plan firom the 
purely British angle only; we must sound and consult the 
Dominions who are bound to us by such close ties of blood 
and tradition, and France, the aUy with whom such an 
excellent nucleus of federation has already been formed. 
The present economic, military, and political union with 
France is a good omen for the future and must be maintained 
as one of the foundations of the new order. In 1919, when the 
danger from the common enemy was removed, the limited 
measure of co-operation that had been achieved between the 
Allies was immediately relaxed. This time the union has been 
infinitely closer and must be infinitely more durable. Seeing 
the success of the Anglo-French experiment, other blocs of 
countries might be encouraged to federate, some soon, !K)me 
later, according to their outlook and training. It is easy to say 
glibly that Germany and the U.S-S.R. must be included fix)m 
the start in a federation; but I feel that there must be some 
standard of liberty and Christian principles demanded Scorn 
the countries participating and that, lest the succe^ of 
the whole be jeopardized, the Nazi and Bolshevist states 
must be excluded for a time firom a share in rebuilding a 
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fabric that they have used every weapon of Antichrist to 
destroy. 

We must be ready to offer constructive peace proposals and 
not leave the initiative for further suggestions to Germany. 
Our Government missed an opportunity in December 1939, 
when, they failed to counter Hitler’s preposterous peace 
terms by concrete alternatives acceptable to the Allies. We 
might, for instance, have stipulated the return of Czecho- 
Slovalda, Poland, and possibly Austria as an essential. Even 
the partial acceptance of our proposals would have provided 
a basis for discussion; their refusal would have clarified the 
issue. And whatever the outcome, such a policy would have 
cleared our conscience, justified us in the eyes of the neutrals, 
and been a proof of our sincerity that might carry weight 
with thinking Germans, if not now, then at least later when 
the day of settlement approaches. 

Personally, I feel that a distinction must be drawn between 
war and peace aims, and that only a decisive defeat of Ger- 
many can bjring about conditions in which a lasting peace 
can be built. Eidier there must be an overwhelming defeat of 
Germany’s armed forces or invasion of her territory, other- 
wise later the German people, embittered but not crushed, 
will rally round a leader who makes them believe that Ger- 
many was never fairly beaten, that she was stabbed in the 
back by disloyal elements at home, or that she was starved 
into submission by a cruel enemy waging war on women and 
children. At the moment, though there may be grumbling, 
the German people are still behind Hitler, whom they con- 
sider their saviour, and only military defeat will disillusion 
them. ‘Chamberlain wanted the war. England has long 
hated Germany and her blockade is aimed at starving our 
children. — Stand by Hitler and he will win the wax.’ Such 
examples of German propaganda displayed in stations and 
restaurants show the type of poison with which we shall have 
to contend in the German mind after the war. Violent na- 
tionalism, which has smouldered in the German mentality 
since the time of Bismarck, has flamed up through Hitler’s 
propaganda and only crushing defeat can be expected to 
extinguish it. In 1919 we shilly-shallied between the policy of 
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stem repression advocated by the French and our own easy- 
going tolerance; we did not march to Berlin, but we per- 
mitted the settlement of the Ruhr with Moroccan troops, and 
later we allowed Germany to enter the League, but we 
humiliated her representatives. The result was the fall of the 
Weimar Republic and the advent of Hitler. France’s out- 
look, understandable after the loss and destruction that she 
has suffered from her neighbour, has always been that 
Germany must ultimately be beaten to her knees, broken up 
into small states, her territory possibly mandated, and the 
will of the Allies enforced by a colossal army of occupation. 

My view is that, once crushed, Germany must be rein- 
stated, and that French policy might only breed a new Hitler, 
a prophet calling on a suppressed people to unite in throwing 
off the foreign yoke. Perhaps it will be possible, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain has sugg^ted, to bring the neutrals into the peace 
discussions, so that the onus of dictating terms does not fall on 
France and Englaind alone. It is true that some neutrals have 
kept out, leaving the others to fight the cause of democracy 
which is as much theirs as ours, and that having avoided the 
brunt of conflict they cannot claim any right to interfere in 
the settlement. Nevertheless their detached collaboration 
would be of immense value and indeed essential if federation 
on any extensive scale were envisaged. The Archbishop of 
York has made the valuable suggestion that the permanent 
settlement, to be reached through allied and neutral con- 
ference, should be postponed until passions have cooled. 
This, as he has himself says, goes little beyond the statements 
of Mr Chamberlain and Lord Halifax and should therefore 
be acceptable to the British (Jovemment at any rate. It 
would calm public opinion here and in neutral countries and 
also would give confidence to our own youth. 

Many solutions have been put forward for the stabiliza- 
tion of Europe, such as the revival of a great Central Euro- 
pean Catholic bloc on the lines of the Christian Holy Roman 
Empire that replaced the secular domination of Rome. Such 
a combination of spiritual and temporal forc^ might be 
a strong bastion against Prusianism tainted by Bolshevism. 
Let us explore every avenue with an open mind, rea l i z ing the 
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need for sacrifice and facing up to uncomfortable issues. Let 
us avoid confusing stability and the status quo. For instance, 
the vile manner of the Russian invasion of Poland raises 
righteous indignation, but it must not blind us to the fact 
that the territory reappropriated was before 1919 nearly 
100 per cent Russian in population and tradition. At the time 
of the Versailles Treaty many people had doubts as to the 
wisdom of establishing Polish domination over districts so 
obviously Russian, but zeal for sovereign rights, and still 
more terror of Bolshevism, led the Powers to overrule their 
own doubts. The end of Hitlerism does not necessarily mean 
the immediate dawn of a new day. Gzecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Austria, and the rest cannot be patched up like broken toys. 
Lack of co-operation has brought this war on us, lack of 
harmony between States, between elements within the 
nations, between individuals, and between the conflicting 
forces in every human being. Since the roots of the evil d^ 
right down into individual personality, it is there that we 
must tackle it and dedicate ourselves with thought and work 
and sacrifice to making this war an opportunity and the new 
order that we visualize a reality. 

Pessimists argue that the difficulties of economic reor- 
ganization are almost insuperable and that the world will 
require at least a generation to recover from the economic 
dislocation of this war. As an answer to the first objection let 
them consider how the whole food supply of this country has 
been reorganized in a few weeks under pressure of necessity 
in a way that would have previously been thought impos- 
sible* If expediency can achieve such results, what caimot 
good will accomplish? As for the economic dislocation aris- 
ing firom war, statistics show that after the last war there was 
redistribution of wealth but that the normal steady increase 
in the general standard of living persisted, even in defeated 
Germany. Air attack would of coxirse lead to the destruction 
of some of the means of production, factories, power stations, 
railways, and so on. But such objectives are small compared 
with the total area of the country and are therefore unlikely 
to be damaged to any crippling extent. True the last war left 
us a gjrim legacy of unemployment, but economists are 
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divided as to whether this is a necessary outcome of war. In 
any case, other countries attacked and solved this problem 
on the lines of home reconstruction, an example that we 
might well follow. 

There are hundreds of thousands to-day who care pas- 
sionately about the building of the New Jerusalem and feel 
that it can only come through a quickening of the Spirit. 
They seek for a lead, but Governments are afraid, and 
C5hurches hide-bound and disunited. The failure of the 
Churches to rise to the people’s need has been one of the 
great tragedies of this tragic time. We ask for bread and are 
given a stone. We are given arid services, theological jargon, 
preoccupation with dogma and ritual, when what we ask is 
a fire of conviction in the Christ who can save the world and 
His guidance in the right ordering of our daily lives. Jesus 
said, ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyselT — yet His professed fol- 
lowers refuse their church to another denomination, which, 
through evacuation difficulties, has nowhere to hold its 
service. Our Lord would have been stonned by such a result 
of His teaching, which was originally so vital, generous, and 
free from restricting conventions. The beauty of priceless 
pearls has been concealed by a setting that is too often dreary 
and second-rate. But it is of no use for us to blame the Church 
and relapse into apathy any more than it is of use to lay on 
the shoulders of the Government alone the guilt for the evils 
revealed by evacuation. Every single one of us is to blame, 
and on every single one lies responsibility for uniting in great 
spiritual dedication to reshape a better world. Otherwise we 
shall stand convicted before the throne of God of the greatest 
betrayal in history since that of the Founder of our Faith 
nearly ;^,ooo years ago. 





Men of different race and tongue have existed 
throughout the world since the dawn of history. Their dif- 
ferences have led to disputes and to wars on countless occa- 
sions, and yet never until recent times have these struggles 
between rival nationalisms reached such proportions as to 
constitute a problem which can truly be said to threaten the 
continued existence of civilization as we know it. Let us 
examine how the natural and laudable pride and love that all 
human beings feel for their own countries should have been 
instrumental in giving rise to the major political evil of 
’ modem times. 

From the period of the break-up of the Roman Empire 
until the eighteenth century means of communication 
throughout Europe were rudimentary. Contact between 
places even in the same province was often severely limited, 
and rivalry was felt between neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts, rather than between countries. The ordinary man and 
woman had no means of forming an opinion on the men and 
women of other countries; therefore, while being proud of 
their own country, they did not necessarily feel superior to 
foreigners, who were beyond their horizon. Only members of 
the limited class who had the monopoly of power and educa- 
tion were in the position to judge of foreign peoples, and they 
were the sole arbiters of any disputes or wars which took 
place between nations. The eighteenth century was a period 
during which the evil inflicted by wars was strictly limited, 
because the rulers remembered the terrible devastations 
wrought by the religious wars of the last two centuries, and 
were wise enough to realize for the most part that, once 
passion is allowed to enter a struggle, the damage ensuing 
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becomes uncontrollable and therefore limitless. They were 
sufficiently enlightened to understand that it does not pay to 
devastate a coxmtry or to cause unnecessary suffering to the 
civilian population in that such actions are bound some day 
to recoil on the heads of those responsible. For the same 
reason they considered it better policy to aim in war at some 
limited objective which might be attained with moderate 
ease, rather than to set themselves some tremendous task, 
which would call forth the utmost limit of resistance from the 
enemy, and so produce a war to the death which would 
probably ruin both combatants. 

An interesting example of this restraint can be found in the 
manner in which France allowed a defeated England to 
retain Canada without question under the Peace Treaty of 
1783, although she had lost it to her only twenty years 
earlier. France considered that by successfhlly aiding the 
American colonies to achieve independence she had tipped 
the balance of power sufficiently in her own favour. In addi- 
tion England had shown political wisdom during the twenty 
years of her rule in keeping her word to the Canadians by 
allowing them complete liberty in matters of local govern- 
ment and religion. In consequence the Canadians were con- 
tented and offered the French no moral cause for which to 
fight. It must meanwhile be admitted that these eighteenth- 
century rulers acted but rarely, in point of fact, from strictly 
moral or humanitarian reasons. The same English Govern- 
ment that was willing to grant religious toleration to the 
Canadians acted in a very different manner towards the 
Irish, because they thought that toleration would be good 
policy in the one case and bad in the other; the question 
of toleration, religious or otherwise, as a virtue in itself 
concerned them but little. Consequently we find the strange 
paradox arising that, just at the period when war was waged 
most cynically, and often for merely personal reasons, its 
effect on mankind in general was most mitigated; its conduct 
developed into a convention, governed by strict rules, which 
were iept by both sides because they knew that their oppo- 
nents could just as easily break them. Only the actual per- 
scmhel of the fighting forces was allowed to be affected 
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directly; it was usually possible for civilians to travel, or even 
to r^de, in an enemy country in complete freedom during 
a war, and the general outcry when Napoleon interned all 
enemy civilians proves how contrary to the accepted rules of 
war this action was considered by contemporary opinion. 

One would have imagined that, having progressed so far 
in mitigating the horrors of war, men might* have been ex- 
pected to grow to realize that this mitigation was an object 
worth striving for in itself, rather than a means of promoting 
their own selfish ends. Instead of that, however, struggles be- 
tween nations have taken on an increasingly bitter form, 
until now they bring untold misery to the whole populations 
concerned, and are proving a very real danger to the struc- 
ture of our society. What were the reasons for this unexpected 
development ? 

These reasons may be discovered in the effects of the great 
forces of democracy and industrialization, both of which 
began to exert their full influence towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. Although the idea of democracy was 
taken from ancient Greece, in practice the privil^es in a 
community whose economy was founded on slavery had 
always been limited to an oligarchy, and it was left to us to 
attempt to cany the theory through to its logical conclusion; 
industrialization is a concept entirely peculiar to Western 
civilization. It is a strange fact that th^e forces, which 
should have proved immense powers for good in the world, 
the one on the moral and the other on the material plane, 
should instead have r^ulted in the twin evils of political 
and economic nationalism. 

If we admit, as we must, that we owe the essence of our 
Christian religion to the spiritual genius of the Near East, 
we may probably term democracy the highest conception of 
Western civilization; it postulates equal freedom and rights 
for all men, and envisages a brotherhood of all mankind in 
^ imiversal fraternity. Nothing in such an object need neces- 
sarily conflict with the principles of the Christian or any other 
of the great religions of the world, and it would appear to be 
a fully worthy goal for our endeavours. But we have failed 
signally in the achievement of it. The all-important fact that 
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this brotherhood must essentially be universal has been for- 
gotten and ignored, and each group of mankind has been too 
prone to consider that more liberty and more rights were due 
to itself than to other groups. This arose Izirgely because the 
ideas of democracy were resisted in most countries until too 
late, and it is a well-known fact that eJl inevitable changes 
become the more violent in their incidence and in their 
results the longer they are delayed. 

In England democracy was allowed to come gently and 
gradually, largely through the instinctive genius for com- 
promise of the English people. Even when this slow progress 
towards democratic government was not entirely peaceful, 
such as in the Civil War or in the Revolution of i688, the 
passions of the vast majority of the people were never seri- 
ously aroused; dislocation of normal life even at home was 
limited, and the effect abroad negligible. Matters had pro- 
ceeded very differently, however, and had produced quite 
another state of affairs in most European countries when the 
French Revolution broke out in 1789, a century after the 
principle of constitutional government had finally been 
accepted in England- The same rulers, who had shown poli- 
tical sagacity in setting a limit to the evils of war, had not 
sufficient insight to realize the advisability, even in their 
own interests, of giving up willingly some portion of their 
absolute powers in answer to popular demand. The continued 
suppression of this demand could only result in a violent ex- 
plosion, which happened to occur in France; by this time 
passions had been so aroused that class-feeling was intense, 
and culminated in the murder of large numbers of the ruling 
classes zind in the emigration of most of the remainder. Be- 
fore long, as a result, a democratic and republican France 
found herself faced by an array of autocratic governments 
more determined than ever to resist any assault on their 
powers in view of the example set by the French revolution- 
aries. Meanwhile these latter had associated the Church, as 
one of the established institutions, with their enemies, and 
had enthroned the State as the embodiment of the supreme 
authority and the fountain of life and power which man 
should worship. The fact that they worshipped their State as 
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a deity induced Frenchmen to view themselves as superior 
beings, having prior rights to those of citizens of other States, 
and the war which they started with the intention of bringing 
freedom and equality to all mankind soon turned into one 
of frankly imperialistic motives; in addition, their false god 
gave them a new moral purpose for which to fight and indeed 
to give their lives if necessary, so that the deepest passions of 
which man is capable were involved and the issues of war 
became once more unlimited. Passions of such intensity call 
forth a similar response fi:om opponents, and the infection, 
once started, spread rapidly, until now the peoples of most 
countries of the world are implicated to a greater or l^er 
extent in the worship of the National State, even though 
not realizing for the most part the appalling heresy into which 
they have fallen. Of all the countries of Western Europe, 
Germany has carried this heresy to the greatest lengths, as a 
result of her political and cultural immaturity. 

Industrialization also has immense potentialities for the 
good of mankind in that, by enabling the systematic exploit- 
ation of all the resources of the world in the most economical 
manner for the benefit of humanity, it could biing to us 
unexampled prosperity. Western civilization has always 
shone particularly in the practical and scientific fields, and 
its achievements in this direction have enabled it to perform 
a feat never before accomplished — ^the linking together of the 
whole world as a single and indivisible unit as regards the 
external conditions of life. England was far in the vanguard 
of industrial progress, partly because the pioneers of science 
were mostly Englishmen, partly because of her geographical 
position and consequent sea-power, and also partly because, 
at the time when the Industrial Revolution began to gather 
momentum during the eighteenth century, slie formed the 
largest free-trade area in Europe, other larger countri« such 
as France being hedged with tariff barriers between neigh- 
bouring provinces and even towns. It paid her to open up her 
whole Empire to world trade, and this in its turn also brought 
a great increase in prosperity to other countries. With her 
long lead, she soon established pre-eminence as an eco- 
nomic Power, and gradually an unofficial economic and 
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financial world-order came into being under British leader- 
ship; and for so long as this leadership was allowed to remain 
with her, the effect of industrialization was largely benefi- 
cent and the standard of living tended to improve through- 
out the-world. 

But it was not long before other countries began to ask 
themselves why England should be allowed to take for her- 
self the lion’s share of the wealth to be obtained through 
industrialization. They took the field in competition with 
her, but she was so firmly established in the lead that these 
new rivals had to impose tariffs to protect their nascent 
industries. Gradually the number of competing Powers grew, 
and consequently the number of tariff barriers, involving 
necessarily a shrmking of markets and diminution of world- 
trade; members of the British Empire found themselves 
compelled to follow suit in self-defence, and finally England 
herself, after a long struggle, gave way and adopted a 
Protectionist policy in 1932. Thus we find that industrializa- 
tion has only served to lead us to the dead-end of economic 
nationalism. The enthusiastic Free Traders of the early nine- 
teenth century, who hoped confidently that the prosperity 
resulting firom an economic world-order would lead the 
world gradually but inevitably to political unity, seem to 
have taken the fiuits to be obtained firom industrialization 
as a firee gift firom Heaven. They do not appear ever to have 
thought that some effort might be necessary on the part of 
mankind in order to deserve these firuits, and even the 
economic order was allowed to form itself in a haphazard 
way and was never constituted on a soimd international 
basis. In addition they did not reckon with the failings of 
human nature, as this should have enabled them to foresee 
that in the absence of economic and political unity, as the 
wealth available in the world increased, the fights between 
rival coimtries for what they considered their rightful share 
of this wealth would become ever bitterer; for mankind, 
being by nature conservative, does not yet seem to have 
understood sufficiently that, in a world as interdependent 
economically as is ours of to-day, any damage inflicted on 
another country recoils inevitably to some extent on the 
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deliverer of the blow. Of no country is this so true as it is of 
England, which is scarcely self-supporting in anything and 
whose whole prosperity has been built up entirely on the 
basis of world-trade, so that she depends upon it for her very 
existence. Since, therefore, she was for so long the unchal- 
lenged leader in the economic field, she must take her full 
share of the blame for not realizing in time that world-trade is 
necessarily dependent upon world-peace, and for not having 
long ago assumed the lead equally in expressing her willing- 
ness to take constructive steps, together with making any 
sacrifices that might be necessary on her part, with a view 
to ensuring the latter. 

It has seemed desirable to dwell at some length on the 
causes which have led to the present state of the world, as it 
is never possible to propose remedies for defects whose origin 
and nature are not fully understood. The conclusion reached 
is that the forces of democracy and industrialization are so 
powerful and world-wide in Aeir implications and results 
that they cannot work for the good of mankind in the narrow 
borders of competing national States. The only field of 
operations in which their beneficent influence can fully 
radiate is that of the whole world, while in any more limited 
field this influence not only ceases to be beneficent but be- 
comes positively harmful. Therefore, unless we are to sacri- 
fice democracy and industrialization, together with all that 
they imply, which at this stage of our development is scarcely 
possible even if it were desirable, it follows that we must 
somehow establish a political and economic order embrac- 
ing the whole world. 

There are more ways than one in which such a world- 
order could be set up. It could, for instance, be embodied in 
a world-empire, controlled by one all-powerful nation; but 
such an empire could never be founded except by force. 
England was not permitted, as has been shown, to be pre- 
eminent in the economic field for long, even though her 
power was unofficial and she did not often attempt to use 
it for political ends; any country which attempted to obtain 
economic together with political control of the world would 
undoubtedly have to fight a series of devastating wars in 
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order to assert its right to domination. In the event of such 
an empire coming into being, the wealth of the world would 
almost certainly be employed for the benefit of the citizens 
of the ruling nation,' rather than for that of all mankind. 
Also, being founded on force, it would have to be kept down 
by force, which would mean the minimum of local self- 
government and the denial of equal rights and liberties to the 
vast majority of men. Finally, not being established on the 
willing consent of the peoples embodied, it could have no 
guarantee of permanence, in that discontent would always 
persist and render it liable to be overthrown by just that force 
which brought it into being. 

A second form such a world-order could take is that of a 
League of Sovereign States, and is typified by the League of 
Nations. A great deal of condemnation has been poured of 
recent years upon the League and the Treaty of Versailles 
which gave it birth, and it does great credit to the subtle 
powers of German propaganda that so many English people 
have genuinely become convinced that this Treaty was one 
of the cruellest and most unjust in history. If the evidence is 
examined carefully this will be found very far fi:om being the 
case, and it might incidentally prove salutary to some of its 
critics to compare with it the immeasurably harsher treaties 
of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, forced on Russia and 
Rumania respectively by a victorious Germany. The fact 
that the Treaty of Versailles was less harsh would not of 
course necessarily make it a good and just treaty, but act- 
ually the evidence tends to show that the Allies acted le^ 
revengefully, and on the whole with better if to some extent 
. misguided motives, than have most victorious powers in 
history after a long and bitter war. A smaller number of 
people were placed under alien rule by this settlement than 
had probably ever before been the case in Europe; and, 
^though it is certainly possible to criticize some of the firon- 
tiers then fixed, it should have been perfectly practicable to 
make such revisions as might have proved necessary at a 
later date by peaceful means. To a certain extent the hands 
of the negotiators were tied by secret promises made by the 
Allied Governments in return for assistance in carrying on the 
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war, a practice which it may sincerely be hoped will be 
avoided this time. Such promises may prove impossible to 
carry out fully when the time arrives, as happened with 
regard to certain of the advantages which Italy confidently 
expected to secure; they may not be compatible with justice, 
as were the new firontiers of Hungary; again, they may some- 
times not even be compatible with each other, as was 
notoriously the case with those made both to Arabs and Jews 
regarding Palestine. Another questionable feature of the 
Treaty of Versailles was the exaction of large war repara- 
tions from Germany, though less because of its harshness 
than because of its short-sightedness. It has already been 
stressed that, under modern conditions, no financial or 
economic blow can be delivered which will not bring reper- 
cussions; the effort to pay the reparations resulted in the 
bankruptcy of Germany, and the Allies were forced in their 
own interests to provide her with loans, on most of which she 
subsequently defaulted. The fact that she failed to repay a 
considerably larger sum than was ever extorted firom her 
in the form of reparations has not prevented the German 
Government firom continually denouncing the wickedness of 
the extortion, so that a great number of people even in this 
country now firmly believe in it; we are the losers in both 
respects, while a perfectly genuine, though unfounded, re- 
sentment is still felt by most Germans. 

It is not intended to discuss here in detail what terms 
should be imposed on our opponents when, and if, victory is 
ours. The above mistake, which were made during and at 
the end of the last war, are quoted merely to show that they 
must be avoided for fear of once more prejudicing the chances 
of a final settlement. The greatest mistake of all, however, lay 
in attaching the formation of the League of Nations, the 
body which was supposed to guarantee the future peace of 
the world, to the Peace Treaty which was forced by the vic- 
torious upon the vanqxiished Powers; it entailed that the 
League was psychologically compromised as r^ards these 
latter firom the start, and the fact that the settlement was 
accepted by the German Grovemment of the day is imma- 
terial, since no alternative was open to it. This time the final 
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settlement must be kept entirely separate from the Peace 
Treaty, regarding which suffice it to say that Germany, 
having once more proved herself immature and irrespons- 
ible, must give under it solid guarantees that she will in the 
future abide strictly by the Rule of Law as opposed to the 
Rule of Force as the principle governing the relations be- 
tween nations. What form the guarantees can take must 
necessarily depend on the course of the war and the general 
condition of afiairs when it is over, and does not concern us 
now; but after the treaty between the belligerents is signed, 
some time must be allowed for passions to subside before a 
conference is called to consider measures of general recon- 
struction. Representatives of all nations, belligerents of both 
sides and neutrals also, should attend this conference, and 
there must be no question of any nation being excluded, as 
Germany was for many years excluded from the League, 
from participating in the necessary reconstruction and in the 
establishment of a new world-order, which should be the 
ultimate concern of the conference. 

Other mistakes and accidents could be instanced, such as 
the refusal of the people of the United States to endorse 
President Wilson’s promise of adherence, which ail con- 
tributed to the failure of the League in practice as an instru- 
ment for ensuring peace, but the fact that it failed is not a 
sufficient reason in itself for condemning the conception. 
The manner in which it was almost uniformly successful in 
dealing with disputes between smaller Powers, such as the 
exchange of minorities between Greece and Turkey, or the 
issue of Greenland as between Norway and Denmark, while 
it was as invariably unsuccessful when the interests of a 
Great Power were involved, points towards the main funda- 
mental reason why it must in any case eventually have 
failed. The League did not have the power, either moral or 
material, to enforce any decision it might make. While 
smaller countries might not feel strong enough to resist the 
pr^sure of majority opinion, a Great Power did feel that it 
could safely refuse to accept any decision that might be taken 
against it; again, questions of prestige were not matters of 
prime importance to smaller Powers, whereas the question of 
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its dignity as a sovereign State was considered an essential 
condition by a Great Power of its very classification as such. 
To accept a verdict given even partly by smaller States which 
it looked upon as inferior would be tantamount to relegating 
itself to their own secondary position, and therefore it re- 
served the sole right to judge on questions affecting its own 
vital interests. Had all the other members of the League been 
willing to take concerted action against such a Power, the 
system might probably have worked; but in fact sovereign 
national governments never have been, and never will be, 
willing to take action involving any sacrifice over an issue in 
which they do not consider their own interests to be involved. 
The refusal of the British Government to take any action over 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 193I5 thinking, as it 
turned out quite wrongly, that their vital interests would not 
be affected, is a case in point; incidentally, it not only forced 
the smaller coimtries to the view that Britain and France only 
used the League to further their own interests, but it also did 
more than any other action, except the repudiation of the 
war debt, to harm British prestige in the United States, who 
were on this occasion more far-sighted than we. On the 
other hand, that country is in no better a position to adopt a 
superior attitude, since it has always attempted to evade its 
responsibilities towards the world at large, and only con- 
sented to adhere to the International Court of Justice in 1926 
on condition that the Court should not, without its express 
consent, give an opinion on any question in which it even 
claimed an interest* 

Actually, however, it would be far from easy for any na- 
tional Government, even if it felt so disposed, to act other- 
wise without forfeiting the confidence of the people it repre- 
sented. It is scarcely possible to see how the difficulty can be 
surmounted except by a mutual agreement on the part of the 
various national States to set up an international authority 
on a federal basis, that is by delegating to this authority cer- 
tain of its own sovereign powers. This, then, is the third form 
of world-order which could be brought into being, and the 
only one which, once established, could undoubtedly func- 
tion satisfactorily and permanently. 
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The federal system implies the separation of the purely 
local, or national interests, from those which are the common 
concern of all; the setting up of a Federal, or International, 
Government to deal with the latter interests, while the former 
remain the concern of the various national governments. 
Both governments have the right to raise taxes, and to make 
laws, to govern their own affairs. The Federal Government 
has no right to interfere with regard to the local matters, but 
it must have sole, complete, and compelling authority with 
regard to international affairs. Obvious fields which should 
properly be its concern are those of foreign policy, control of 
the defence forces and of armaments manufacture, tarifife, 
monetary policy, and colonial possessions, consisting of those 
countries whose inhabitants are not yet sufficiently advanced 
politically and culturally to enable them to be self-govern- 
ing; it may be remarked in passing that the Mandate system 
has proved one of the major successes of the League of Nations 
organization. Although there is wide scope for disagreement 
as to how far-reaching the powers delegated need be, the 
essential minimum must always be kept in mind — ^that the 
Federal Government must have the supreme control of the 
defence forces, and powers to raise its own taxes direct from 
the people, so that in neither case can it ever ^e made sub- 
servient to any one national State. 

A natural reluctance is felt by people of all nations at the 
prospect of giving up any portion of their own national 
sovereignty; but is not this feeling largely sentimental and 
artifici^ ? Is it not due to being brought up in an age of 
excessive nationalism ? Of all European countries to-day, 
Germany and Italy are probably the most extremely nation- 
alist-minded, and yet it is not so long since, for instance, an 
inhabitant of Munich considered himself a Bavarian rather 
than a German, or an inhabitant of Palermo a Sicilian rath^* 
than an Italian. Their descendants see nothing incompatible 
in a feeling of pride as members of both the smaller and the 
larger units, and is it therefore not possible for an inhabitant 
of a modem national State to feel a pride and a sense of re- 
sponsibility as a citizen of a world community while at the 
same time retaining a proper patriotism for his own cormtry ? 
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It must be emphasized that, while exercising absolute power 
in respect of matters of common interest, the Federal Govern- 
ment would have no right to interfere with the local affairs of 
its component States, each national community retaining the 
sole right to determine its own internal form of government 
and to take care of its own social and cultural life. It is very 
necessary to distinguish between the right and the wrong 
forms of nationalism, and a proper pride in one’s own race 
and its traditions is something greatly to be encouraged; a 
world entirely standardized in customs, habits, and language 
would be infinitely the poorer, but the right to preserve these 
in their infinite variety would be guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. To-day, under the rule of the wrong form of 
nationalism, which demands, when powerful enough, political 
and economic domination over others, the weaker com- 
munities are too often assimilated by the stronger. This right 
to attempt to impose our will on another nation against 
theirs is the only form of nationalism that we should have to 
renounce under a federal system, anlFthe loss of this right is 
scarcely one which we ought to deplore. 

On the other hand, there must be no possibility of into- 
ference by any of the various national governments with the 
international matters which are the proper concern of the 
Federal Government. There can be no compromise over the 
irrevocability of the surrender to it of whatever sovereign 
rights may be deemed necessary. It has been suggested that 
the failure of the League of Nations was really due to the fact 
that every important action taken by it depended upon the 
ratification of the States concerned, who reserved the absolute 
right of final decision for themselves. Not only must a Federal 
Government have the power to enforce any decisions which it 
may make, but the delegates to a Federal Assembly must be, 
not nominees of the national governments as were those to 
the League Assembly, but representative elected fireely by 
the people of the component countries. By this it is not meant 
that they must necesarily be elected by the direct regional 
system in vogue in the democracies. Our democratic system 
appears to us undoubtedly the best of all forms of government, 
but many other races, whom we can scarcely call necessarily 
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inferior, are neither by tradition nor by temperament suited 
to it; to attempt to dictate to these peoples the exact form 
their internal governments should take would naturally 
cause resentment in them, and lay ourselves open to criticism 
on the grounds of that hypocritical piety of which, we have so 
often, and not always unjustly, been accused in the past. It 
might, for instance, prove possible to make use of a corpora- 
tive system such as is employed in modern Italy, or even in- 
direct elections might under certain conditions be permitted. 
It must indeed be insisted upon that no pressure even of an 
indirect nature might be exerted by a national Government, 
and that the voting must be genuinely free, and not merely 
nominedly so, as in present-day Russia; but provided that 
these* conditions be observed, as wide a scope for divergence 
as is practicable should be allowed in the method of election. 
It ought to be made possible for all countries fit for self- 
government and willing to surrender the necessary portion of 
their sovereignty to enter the Federal Union without having 
to adopt political forms imcongenial to them for their own 
internal use. 

It may be argued that by attempting to include all nations 
in the world responsible enough for self-government in a 
federation rather than by starting with two or three, an 
already sufficiently difficult task is being turned into an im- 
possibility. It is perfectly true that a world-federation could 
not possibly be established all at once, and that a start would 
have to be made with a group, or groups, of a few nations 
only. Some groups approximate more nearly than do others 
to conditions suitable for federation, either for geographical 
reasons, or because of political or economic ties, or because of 
a common cultural background. Examples of such groups are 
the countries of Europe, excluding Russia, those of North and 
South America, the Moslem bloc of the Near East, and the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. But at all 
costs the possibility of a line-up of exclusive federations must 
be avoided; the very closenc^ of the relationship of the 
countries composing them would give rise to rival ideologies, 
and disputes ^tween them would lead to war more limitless 
in scale than ever. Apart from this general danger, specific 
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difficulties would arise at the very outset. To take only the 
instance which most intimately concerns ourselves, it is very 
doubtful whether all the countries comprising the British 
Commonwealth would be willing to support Britain on the 
issue of joining a federation necessarily limited to Europe, 
and any British Government which made such a proposal, 
carrying with it the serious danger of a rift in the Empire, 
would surely forfeit the confidence of the electorate; the same 
objections would apply to Canada joining a limited Pan- 
American Federation. Apart from our personal distaste for 
any action that might lead to its disintegration, it would actu- 
ally be highly undesirable from the general point of view, in 
that its wide distribution throughout all five continents ren- 
ders the British Empire potentially the most valuable world 
co-ordinating influence that exists. If these proposed separate 
federations were so constituted as to be not necessarily ex- 
clusive, and any one country could belong to two or more, 
the objections would largely disappear; and this influence 
could serve as a link to draw them increasingly closer to- 
gether. The connection between England and Canada would 
act in this manner as between the European and Pan-Ameri- 
can Federations, while our special treaty relations with Egypt 
and Iraq might be very helpful with regard to a Near- 
Eastern Federation. Turkey could, indeed, also play a valu- 
able part as a link between this latter and a European Federa- 
tion, and many other instances could be given; but the role 
of the British Empire in this r^pect could, and should, be by 
far the most important. In this way the relations between 
the various federations would tend to grow ever more 
intimate, until finally they became merged in a World 
Federation, 

The contention will be made that such a solution of the 
world^s problems is merely utopian; that the success of the 
system would depend entirely on the willingness of the mass 
of individual men and women to help to make it work and 
that the great change in their outlook which would be neces- 
sary to make them embrace the new ideas involved is more 
than it is reasonable to hope for. Undoubtedly many of us 
would have to sacrifice some of our most deeply-seated pre- 
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judices, but is not this sacrifice long overdue ? We have ac* 
cepted the technical and economic advances due to indus- 
trialization, together with the immense improvement that 
they have effected in our material existence, without attempt- 
ing to improve ourselves on the moral plane so as to be 
worthy of them. It will be necessary to apply the principles of 
morality more strictly to our economic and political life if we 
are to deserve the full benefits of the abundance of the world’s 
wealth which industrialisation has enabled us to exploit; for 
zdthough modem inventions have indeed given us greater 
abundance and power than ever before, these have brought 
with them interdependence, and the ensuing multiplication 
of contacts has enlarged the scale of political life to embrace 
the whole world. When we talk of freedom and rights, we 
must really mean the fireedom and rights of all mankind, and 
not only those of our own group. We must no longer be con- 
tent to pay mere lip-service to democracy, without being will- 
ing to accept its ultimate implications, since this error has 
been responsible for the birth of the heresy of the worship of 
the national State. The present German and Russian regimes 
are no more than manifestations of this heresy carried to its 
farthest lengths, their extreme nature being due to the im- 
maturity of their peoples; and the successful establishment of 
them is due solely to our having fsiiled to set the example of 
living up to the principles which we advocate. Their methods 
of government show the depths to which mankind is capable 
of sinking all too quickly through power being misused to 
impose a system founded on force and slavery, when once we 
cease to apply moral standards to the use of it. If each country 
persists in pursuing its own self-centred policy, this fate most 
probably will overtake us all, and ever-increasing anarchy, 
tyranny, and war will be the result. It is essential, therefore, 
that we make the efibrt necessary to ensure instead the rule of 
law, liberty, and peace. In order to accomplish this, our new 
world order must be constituted on a firm foundation which 
would enable the ever-increasing wealth produced by means 
of industrialization to be used strictly according to the prin- 
ciples preached by democracy; that is, impartially to the best 
advantage of mankind as a whole. The only political form 
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which seems to provide a solid enough foundation upon 
which to build with confidence is that of federalism. 

The moment would appear to have arrived when the 
choice we have to make can no longer safely be delayed. 
Signs have indeed been seen of late which give rise to hopes 
that the right way may be chosen; hints recendy given by 
responsible British and French statesmen that the close colla- 
boration at present established between the two Empires may 
continue in some form after the war show that steps are at any 
rate being taken in the right direction. None the less, the con- 
stituting of such a world order, with all its attendant implica- 
tions, such as is proposed, represents a colossal task; and to 
attempt to minimize the difficulties would be foolish. It is, 
however, a task which it is incumbent upon our generation 
to xindertake, and it may not prove so overwhelming as it 
appears if we allow ourselves to be guided by the inspiration 
of a belief that there is a higher purpose in our endeavours 
than the continual seeking after fiirther material advantages 
for ourselves. Man could never have grown to worship the 
national State had he retained a genuine belief in the exist- 
ence of a Divine Power who controls his destinies; if he will 
return to this faith and accept the inspiration which it pro- 
vides, no task can prove too great for him to accomplish. 




Richard Stokes, M.P. 


All States, putting aside mutual suspicion, should unite in one 
society, or rather a sort of family of peoples, calculated both to 
maintain their own independence and saf^uard the order of 
human society. — ^Pope Benedict XV. 

Everyone, within the limits of his mission, must keep his heart 
and mind ready, so that when the hurricane of war ceases and 
disperses, pure far-sighted spirits filled with courage may arise 
among the peoples and the nations- These leaders must oppose 
tendencies towards ignoble vengeance by the majestic and noble 
means of justice, which is the sister of love and the friend of true 
wisdom. — ^Pope Pius XIL 

If anything were needed to make people realize how 
fundamentally important it is that there should be a 
clear appreciation of the difference between those things 
against which we are fighting and the ideal peace aims which 
we 2ill should desire, these two utterances (the first made 
shortly after the last war, the second made only as recently as 
24 December 1939) should finally bring home to everyone 
that our peace aims are much more important than our war 
aims, and for that reason no justifiable mccuse can exist for 
further delaying their publication. The Government have so 
far declined to publish them, which is an attitude completely 
bewildering to neutrals and most unsatisfymg to the British 
public. 

Peace aims should be stated, and in such a form that they 
will receive the support and approval of ah right-minded 
persons, belligerent and neutral alike. What is more likely 
to bring about peace than a proper understanding by the 
peoples of all nations that they have a common cause which 
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war can never attain for them and which peace alone 
can? What 2ill peoples desire, whatever the ambition of 
their rulers, is a warless world. Peace properly waged 
would be full of fax greater adventures and hazards than 
any war ! 

Before setting out the main points which ought to form the 
foundation for peace at home and abroad, there are one 
or two considerations to which it is essential that attention 
should be paid if peace is to be enduring. In the first place 
we must make up our minds what kind of society it is that we 
want at home — ^in Britain and the British Empire — ^before we 
can suggest with any chance of attaining success what form 
the general reconstruction of Europe and the world should 
take, for the two are interdependent. 

It is vitally important that there should be a clear defini- 
tion between what we are fighting against and what we are 
fighting /or. So far Government spokesmen have done no- 
thing more than reiterate ad naicseam that we are fighting to 
end aggression and Hitlerism, and not one of them has stated 
positive aims. We are fighting against aggression and to pre- 
vent the spread of Hitlerism. We all know that. But consider 
what we are fighting to attain — the aims for which we are 
asking millions of the youth of the world to lay down their 
lives — and unless this is properly understood when the war 
ends there will be just the same disillusion and disappoint- 
ment as there was after the war of 1914-18. Are we fighting 
to maintain the slums of Glasgow and London ? To throw the 
demobilized soldiers on to the xmemployed scrap heap ? To 
jog along contentedly with 2,000,000 able-bodied imem- 
ployed ? To keep tjie ‘trespassers will be prosecuted* boards 
up all over the coxmtryside? To maintain the ridiculous 
boom slump system ? To leave the workers where hitherto 
they have always been, struggling for existence on a low 
wage, insecure in their employment and only receiving an 
unfair proportion of what they produce ? We should fight to 
change all that and to bring in a new era of economic security 
and prosperity for all. 

Just what is it that stands in the way ? There are two main 
blocks to an era of such human happiness and two main 
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channels down which the wealth produced is now drained 
away — ^the moneylenders and the landlords. The power of 
both must be removed before economic security is possible; 
the present power which the moneylender has of privately 
controlling the issue of money and that of the landlord of 
appropriating rent — and of the two the latter is the more 
fundamental evil. 

General 

At the Mansion House on the gth January 1940, Mr 
Chamberlain at the beginning of his speech stated that the 
Empire was united as never before to do battle for Uhe cause 
of liberty and justice for all mankind’. A high-sounding 
phrase — ^but do the Tories mean it ? Do they really mean that 
we are fighting this war in order that all men, including our 
own people, may have justice secured to them in the only 
form that matters, namely economic security ? Or do they 
merely mean that the rulers of each nation, including our 
own, may be free to go their own way provided they don’t 
interfere with the rulers of any other nation ? If this latter is 
all that they mean, then it is not good enough — ^fighting just 
to perpetuate the boom slump system, the moneylenders’^ 
robbery, the landlords’ monopoly, and to maintain the slums 
of Glasgow and London — ^while fourteen million workers 
struggle for a miserable pittance and are never sure of work 
— ^whilst millions more limp along on the dole (the anti-revo- 
lution bribe of the monopolist) in a state of utter wretched- 
ness and semi-starvation. What we want to hear firom the 
leader of the Tories is that they have renounced their belief 
that poverty and war are inevitable, and that they will here 
and now guarantee that in so far as in them lies, otir own 
social system shall be so reconstructed by fireeing the re- 
sources of nature and ending the money scandal, that to the 
limit of the physical capacity of the country to produce all 
men shall enjoy the full result of their effort, which result 

^ By ‘moneylenders’ I mean the system whereby the B anks create mcMiey out 
of nothing for the purpose of finanring die needs of the State and ch a r ge the 
community interest for this privilege 1 I am not referring to dmse people whose , 
genuine savings are lent to the State os invested in industrial oonoems. 
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itsblf shall only be limited if nature should prove niggardly, 
and not by artificial restrictions imposed by dog-in-the- 
manger landlords and usurious and greedy moneylenders. 

In passing, when people talk about ‘fighting for justice^, 
remember that you cannot have justice until you’ve got peace 
— ^presumably the phrase means fighting for peace that 
justice may follow. Let us make quite sure that justice does 
follow. 

Agriculture and Food Supply^ 

Have you ever seen a country with more idle acres than 
England? I have travelled far and wide — at one time not 
less than 30,000 miles a year, and, whilst thinking our coun- 
try to be the best and most beautiful, no other nation would 
allow its natural resources to be left in idleness as we do. 
Travel where you like in Europe and every cultivatable inch 
is turned to good purpose. But Mr Chamberlain told us at 
Kettering that we must not grow more food for ourselves as 
that would interfere with the flow of manufactured goods to 
other countries in exchange for the food they now send us, 
the value of which is, in fact, far in excess of the manufac- 
tured goods exported so as to enable interest to be paid to 
the moneylenders for overseas investments — ^no doubt to the 
advantage of the moneylender but to the disadvantage of 
the home agriculturist and the people of these isles as a 
whole. Is the feeding of our own people from our own 
supplies resxilting from the proper use of our own home re- 
sources more or less important than paying interest to 
moneylenders? The question answers itself. 

Look at the balance of trade, for example, between the 
Argentine and Great Britain, True, a proportion of it is 
direct exchange of goods, but a large part of the balance 
surplus from Argentina is in payment of moneys invested in 
the Argentine. So Argentine meat and grain must be given 
preference over oxir own agricultmre to pay the moneylenders. 
I don’t believe that otur export trade would suffer much if 
we developed home agriculture to the maximum — ^the extent 

^ Criticism here is not levelled against the farmers but against the system 
which permits so many sxxes to lie idle or to be put to improper use* 
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to which it did would be more than compensated for if all 
our own people were at work producing food they consume 
themselves and by the mere fact of their work providing a 
demand for the purchase of more manufactured goods for 
home consumption. 

The Burden of the J^ational Debt 

When the 1914-18 war started the National Debt was 
under ,{^650,0005000, By 1918 it was nearly ,{^7500050005000, 
and it is now over ,{^850005000,0005 seven-eighths of which is 
internal. Spending as we eire to-day at the rate of ,{^425000,000 
a week, that debt will grow by over ,{^25000,0005000 a year — 
against which the total savings of the people do not exceed 
,^50050005000 a year. If the war goes on for three years the 
total debt will be, say, ,{^15,0005000,000. The service on our 
present debt is ,{^250,000,000. It naturally depends on the rate 
of interest charged, but it would seem that ,{^400,000,000 a 
year is what we shall have to pay the moneylenders when the 
war is over for ever unless we can finance this war on interest- 
free money! For what? 

It^s as well the people should properly understand this; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer admits that he doesn’t. 
When the Chancellor requires to borrow ,{^1,000,000,000 for 
financing the war what does he do? He goes to Mr Montagu 
Norman and asks him for it; whereon Mr Norman very 
naturally enquires, 'Mr Chancellor, what is your credit?’ 
To which the Chancellor in effect replies, ‘The whole of 
Great Britain, all its fixed assets, all the work of all the people, 
and a great deal more besides.’ Whereupon Mr Norman 
says, ‘Very good, Mr Chancellor, but of course you must pay 
us interest at 2^ per cent.’ So up goes the National Debt by 
£1,00050^,000 and the interest charged (without sinking 
fimd) a further annual amount of £25,000,000, and the 
moneylenders get this for what? For lending the nation 
something which they themselves haven^t got! They merely 
write the Chancellor up in the ledger as good for that 
amount. Can you understand why from the nation’s point 
of view, it is bad business to issue free money to the amount 
required to finance the war whilst if necessary restricting 
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interest-bearing credit elsewhere, whereas it is sound finance 
if the nation has to pay anything firom 2^ to 5 per cent for 
its own credit? How long more will the people of this country 
be content to allow this swindle to go on? How do you sup- 
pose Germany finances her internal requirements or Italy 
hers? Next time you go to Rome have a look at the ten-lire 
notes and you will see they are state money, not bank money, 
issued by Mussohni to enable him to pay for the work done 
in reclaiming the Pontine Marshes, free of moneylenders’ 
charges; the only cost to the State being the printing, say 
^ per cent in all. Money is only a means of exchange and 
should be created by the Government, not by private insti- 
tutions as it is at present, to keep pace with the capacity of 
the nation to produce those things which the workers wish 
to exchange with one another. 

Has it ever occurred to you that all the Allied nations, in- 
cluding ourselves, defaulted on our debts to America after 
the last war? Whilst there may be good reason why we should 
not shed ourselves of this intolerable burden in a similar 
manner, there is surely every reason why we should conduct 
this war so that we do not burden posterity further with 
more and more interest charges. 

The burden on the 14,000,000 registered workers on 
account of the National Debt amounts to a dead weight of 
5^600 per head and an annual charge of £20 per head. At 
the same rate after three years of war the dead weight will 
be ;^i,ioo per head and the annual charge neeirly £ 4 . 0 . 

It may be too difficult to tezir up the existing National 
Debt, thereby causing injustices to genuine savers; but let us 
at least see to it that our annual charges are not added to by 
interest on loans for this war which should be financed by free 
money at least so far as interned expenditure is concerned. 

Unemployment 

Why unemployment? Who creates demand? Why, man 
himself^ not the moneylenders or the landlords, both of whom 
are parasites^ of the first order. Man is the only insatiable 

^ In botany, a ‘parasite’ is defined as ‘a plant growing upon and nourished by 
the juices of another’. 
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animal, therefore the limit to which his insatiety can be met 
should only be the limit which nature sets to the production 
of the good things he wants. Nature does not in practice 
prove niggardly; her storehouse is full. We bum crops in 
Canada, cotton in America, coffee in Brazil, and even in our 
own country (in war time) throw fish back into the sea or 
spread it on the land for manure, while people starve in the 
cities! The following story has its moral; 

There was once a Sultan who had great difficulty in 
raising sufficient funds to finance his armies, so he put a tax 
on fig trees and the value of dwelling houses, whereon the 
farmers cut down all the fig trees except those which they 
required for feeding themselves, and the landlords allowed 
the houses to fall into disrepair so as to be liable for less tax, 
with the result that the people lived in squalor and starved in 
the cities, the armies went weak from short^e of food and 
the Sultan still could not collect enough to run his country. 
But he had a very wise Grand Vizier who said to him, ‘Tax 
not the fig trees or the houses, but tax all the land of your 
kingdom according to its value, so that it will be unprofitable 
for the farmers not to grow food, or the town landlords to 
maintain smelly hovels in the slums.’ So the Sultan cancelled 
the tax on fig trees and houses and put it on land values 
instead. Whereon all the farmers who owned land quickly 
grew fig trees; there was plenty and cheap food for all in the 
cities; the men in the army waxed strong; the town landlords 
had to clear the slums as they could not afford to leave 
hovels on valuable land, and the Sultan’s enemies feared to 
attack seeing such strength and such a happy, contented 
population. 

Look at what happens in England! The land is under the 
undisputed control of a few people and the rest of the com- 
munity must pay before they may use it. Even recently the 
Army and Air Force have been paying fabulous prices for 
land, much of which has hitherto been regarded as worth- 
less — the landlords saying in effect to the soldier; ‘Come 
and fight for your country, but before you do so you must 
buy it back from us! Pay for your country before you die 
for it!’ 
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All the things that man wants come from the land, and 
’ land in fact itself has no value without the presence of human 
beings. Based on a valuation taken in New Zealand, which 
is the only country in which a complete valuation of land 
has been carried out, the capital value of land, without 
improvements, in Great Britain, is no less a sum than 

1 0,000,000,000,^ which at 5 per cent should yield 
^^500,000,000, so that if all land in Great Britain were put 
to its best use this latter is the sum which the landlords can 
collect free of all tax from the population in exchange for 
permission to work! Mind you, for a value which the land- 
lords themselves, from their mere ownership, whoever they 
may be, never created. This amounts to almost £40 per 
annum per head of registered workers, which added to the 
toll to be paid to moneylenders means after a war of three 
years that the worker will have to provide ;^8o a year or 30s. 
a week in the way of toll to the landlords and moneylenders 
before he can have anything for himself. 

But this is not the worst of it. Under our existing laws the 
landowner may either put land to its wrong use or not use 
it at all, without penalty to himself. So that you have this 
absurd position: a million able-bodied unemployed kick- 
ing their heels waiting for an opportunity to help themselves 
by their own effort to the things they need; millions of acres 
of land lying idle or being put to the wrong use with im- 
punity, whilst the landlords live on the rent from such land 
as they are prepared graciously to allow the workers to use! 
The extent to which land is held idle or not used to the best 
advantage is the exact measure of the hardship inflicted on 
the people as a whole by the landlord system. Tax each 
piece of land according to its value and the owners of farm 
land will behave exactly as the Sultan’s farmers did over the 
fig trees and the landlords over the slums. Immediately set 
to to get the maximum return from each piece of land and 
put up buildings commensurate with the value of the land 
on which they stand. 

With these considerations before us let us now set out 
quite briefly the main reforms which are necessary on the 

^ CX this the value of land in urban districts represents 90 cent. 
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home front and endeavoxir to formulate the main points 
which in principle must be“ accepted by all the belligerents 
before peace can break out. 


The Home Front 


(1) What is morally right is economically possible. Is it 
morally right that, through no fault of their own, there 
should be millions of unemployed with no proper means of 
subsistence? Obviously not. It is morally right that everyone 
should be given the opportunity to work to supply his own 
wants as God meant. As God meant it, it must be economic- 
ally possible; and we must above all reform our land and 
money system so that the two main obstacles to its achieve- 
ment are removed once and for all time. The power of 
creating money should be returned to the State and that of 
collecting rent to the people instead of remaining in the 
hands of the landlords. This is to be speedily and justly 
achieved by taxing land values, 

(2) Right thought must precede right action. It is, there- 
fore, useless to continue our present educational system un- 
less we introduce into the curriculum proper instruction in 
the essential terms used in political economy. How many 
people can correctly define the terms land, labour, capital, 
wealth, rent, wages, and interest? Political economy is a 
simple study — ^by which I do not refer to the mumbo-jumbo 
talked by our leading so-called economists. A child can 
understand it, as also the proper arrangement of society, if 
not fogged with preconceived notions, prejudice and mean- 


ingless jargon. 

(3) All the tiresome restrictions on food production in 
existence prior to the war shall remain suspended, and the 
various marketing boards which are now mere price-raising 
monopolies shall be reconstituted with representatives of both 


consumers and producei^ whose main function shall be to 
organize adequate supplies at the cheapest possible cost. An 
era of ^cheap plenty’ must take the place of the Tory motto 


of ‘dear scarcity 

(4) The first duty of any Government is to feed the people, 
therefore, until such time as everyone is in continuous em- 
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ployment and so able to put enough by to support their own 
old age: 

(i) No more food shall be destroyed until every- 
one has had enough. Any surpluses should be 
bought up by the Government at low fixed 
minimum prices and distributed cheaply 
amongst the poor and needy. 

(«) Milk shall no longer be sold to factories at 6 d. 
a gallon whilst the liquid consumer has to pay 
2S. 4d. Factories shall pay as a minimum the 
amount paid to farmers, i.e. approximately is. 
a gallon; but all old age pensioners, persons on 
public assistance and the unemployed, with 
their dependants, shall have their ffll at not 
more than 2d. a pint first. 

The International Front 

It should first and foremost be realized that a negotiated 
peace will be a better peace than one achieved after the 
victory of either side and that the sooner we state terms as 
the basis of such a peace the better; for the longer the delay 
the more difficult it wll be to achieve. If such terms, when 
stated, are not acceptable in the main to the other side, then 
we shall have a positive ideal for which to fight in place of 
our present purely negative one of 'Hang Hitler’. 

Secondly, a fight to a finish between Germany, France 
and Britain means the complete collapse of the present 
European economic system and a win for the forces of 
violent revolution — ^in place of the peaceful change so many 
millions of people have striven to attain — so why not a 
negotiated peace now before the victory of any side spoils the 
possibility of Utopia, and before killing all the youth of the 
countries engaged? The truth is there has been insufficient 
vision amongst the old men who have . ruled us, aptly put by 
a young friend of mine, recently joined up, who wrote: 'The 
galli n g fact to me is that the same old men who ruined the 
world for my father have now ruined it for me.’ Don’t kill 
the young men; give them a chance to run the world. They 
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couldn’t make a bigger mess of it than the visionlesss old 
men have done for years. 

The following general considerations should be borne in 
mind before attempting to define more particular conditions: 

An honourable and just peace is only possible if the right 
of all nations, big and small, to life and fireedom is recog- 
nized. 

The peace cannot be an armed peace; this time there must 
be general disarmament, thereby fireeing the masses of all 
nations from the groaning burden of arms production and 
from the danger that material force will ever again override 
moral considerations. We want a warless world with the 
grand adventures that peace can offer. 

Proper attention must be given to the true needs and just 
demands of the peoples of all nations, as also of ethnic 
minorities, essentially so that all may enjoy economic security 
and freedom. 'The raw materials of the world must be made 
available for the peoples who need them% so that if we have 
more than our share we must be prepared to make sacrifices 
that all may have enough. 

There must be a change of heart; all efforts will be im- 
availing unless a spirit of goodwill dominates the delibera- 
tions and unless those responsible for the destiny of peoples 
genuinely desire justice for all — a real Christian era in which 
the needs of the soul are placed above those of the body. 

Given these considerations I would summarize our peace 
aims as follows: 

(1) Multilateral disarmament by the Powers in Europe so 
that never again may this hideous slaughter break out. Such 
disarmament will inevitably take time, but as a gesture of 
goodwill all nations concerned will immediately hand over 
the effective material fighting strength of their air forces to 
a selected neutral or neutrals. And all long-range guns to be 
destroyed. These gestures could be made immediately, 

(2) The immediate settlement of a new Polish State with 
ethnographical rather than military frontieis; Danzig and 
the Corridor to remain German, but Poland to have free 
economic access to the sea {Le,y a railway direct to Danzig 
as a free port). 
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(3) The reconstruction of Bohemia and Slovakia as in- 
dependent autonomous States but working within the German 
Customs Union until such time as sanity and free trade return 
to Europe, The Sudetenland to remain German, but the 
people living there to have the option of joining any one of 
the first-named two states. 

(4) A free plebiscite for Austria, the probability being that 
given religious freedom she would prefer to stay within the 
German Reich; after Versailles she was left like a torso with 
a huge head but no limbs. 

(5) Russia to keep those territories which are essentially 
Russian, but to hand over the remainder. 

(6) Removal of trade barriers: the Ottawa Agreement to 
be abolished and free trade established between the British 
Empire, Germany, France, Italy, and Russia, as well as the 
other States of Europe, by progressive planned reduction of 
tariffs. Tariffs to be maintained against the U.S.A. until they 
choose to come in. In the modem world it is just as crazy to 
allow nations to erect tariff walls round their territories — 
walls which always need armies to maintain them — as it 
would be to allow the County Councils of Essex, Middlesex, 
Sussex, and Srurey to do so. 

(7) The removal of the artificial restrictions now im- 
posed on the production of raw materials such as tin, copper, 
and rubber, so that they are no longer controlled in the 
vested interests of the few* in their desire to maintain the 
worn-out philosophy of ‘dear scarcity’. The peoples of the 
world must have the raw materials they need if peace is to 
reign, which means that those nations who have more than 
their share must regard it as a sacred trust to see that those 
who have not enough get fair play, 

(8) The abolition of gold as a basis of exchange and the 
establishment of an international currency based on the most 
suitable of existing currencies, probably sterling. Money to 
be issued to keep pace with the productive capacity of the 
countries concerned and not as now to suit the selfish whim 
of the moneylenders. A debtor rather than a creditor mone- 
tary policy to be the order of the day. 
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Conclusion 

Above ail, on no account let us permit this war to be con- 
tinued for a single instant longer than it otherwise need 
merely on account of prestige, whether of nations or poli- 
ticians. Prestige is a big danger, and the fear that it might 
suflFer prejudices judgment and jaundices the vision of the 
world’s leaders to an unbelievable extent. It should be 
obvious to all who take the trouble to think that the con- 
tribution to be made by the British Empire for the sake of 
a lasting and just peace will have to be considerable — ^far 
greater than the contribution of any other single nation. 
The main uniform contribution to be made by all nations, 
great and small alike, will be the sacrifice of some measure 
of their national sovereignty in the interests of general 
security, without yielding up their economic freedom 
or individuality. Indeed, if these two essentials are to be 
maintained in a warless world, some yielding of national 
sovereignty is inevitable. That an economically secure 
warless world can be attained if this policy is followed 
I have no shadow of doubt. The world has become a very 
small place due to science and invention: time and space 
have been effectively eliminated — neither is any longer a 
protection — and we must either find some way of living at 
peace with one another or face the extermination of every 
other generation. Are we to fight for monopoly and scarcity 
or share plenty in a peace wherein the things of the mind 
may take precedence? The choice lies with the electorate 
of to-day. 


57 January, 1^40. 




Irene Ward, M.P. 


It seems almost incredible that anyone of my genera- 
tion, the generation that was just growing up at the com- 
mencement of the Great War and reared on the phrase a 
Var to end war’, should be contemplating the aims of the 
peace proposals to be formulated at the end of an even more 
formidable war. But perhaps the fact that those of my genera- 
tion still hear so clearly die echoes of phrases and recruiting 
speeches intermingled with the bravely expressed ideas of 
those actively engaged in 1914-18 has prevented the re- 
creation of the atmosphere of the first six months of the last 
war. Of course one still sees the excited groups of young men 
discussing the announcement of the calling up of their class 
for service and one recognizes the same bravery. But the 
knowledge of those who took part in the last struggle has 
wiped out fervour, strangled emotion, and helped the nation 
to understand in all its stark reality the meaning of the fateful 
word Var’. The experience of four years of the most horrible 
war in history has been indubitably absorbed, as was evident 
by our behaviour in September 1939, when the present war 
was declared. The present war may yet render insignificant 
the memories of that other war which still carries such vivid 
memories for so many of us. 

Against this, one wonders whether the people of this 
country have equally vivid recollection of the peace; whether 
the echoes of phrases such as ^Hang the Kaiser’, ‘Make 
Gtermany Pay’, ‘Homes fit for Heroes to live iu’, are suffi- 
ciently strong to remind us that the various peace treaties 
heralded as moniiments of ii^enuity by the victors have 
crumbled within twenty years, confronting us once again 
with all the major problems of 1919. Have we learnt 
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from oxir failure sufficiently to prevent ourselves from com- 
mitting the same errors, and what is the lesson we have 
learnt ? 

These words ‘what is the lesson we have learnt ?’ epito- 
mize, I think, the whole problem, and even a cxirsory exami- 
nation of the views held about the aims of the next peace 
discloses a wide divergence as to our aims and the way we 
mean to achieve them. Let me, therefore, first of all try to 
define my view-point of the wider meaning of the words 
‘peace aims’ . It is not so easy to find the appropriate phrasing 
rightly to interpret the national view, shorn of romanticism 
and sentiment; but perhaps the following may be foimd ac- 
ceptable: ‘The establishment of a permanent world order 
in which no nation would resort to arms.’ 

The phrase is too dull to make any appeal or indicate that 
its acceptance by the nations of the world and its fulfilment 
would create a new heaven and a new earth. Therefore, I 
translate the phrase into the language of the average woman: 
‘The creation of a world in which she would never again be 
called upon to sacrifice her menfolk in the defence of their 
country,’ This I feel would be the ideal for which man as 
well as woman would strive. 

A foreigner, who reads this interpretation of our major 
concern in formulating our peace aims, will at once ask 
where Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, and the rest figure; 
and how are we going to redeem our pledges. The British 
people, however, understand this too, because they appre- 
ciate beyond all shadow of doubt that the security of their 
country and empire depends on establishing international 
order with the surety of its maintenance in Europe. It is not 
practical politics yet to suggest that the British nation should 
fight for any other reason than the protection of its shores, 
but there is no question that our people understand the wider 
implications of the present conflict. We have only to t h i nk of 
the change of public opinion in this country between Septem- 
ber 1938 and September 1939 towards taking part in a 
major war. In 1938 public opinion was divided and un- 
certainty as to our wisest course was evident; but in 1939 
can assert that on the Polish issue we had a umted coimtry. 
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If peace in the future is to be assured, we all are agreed that 
we must fight Germany with all our power. 

Whatever may be demanded of us we will do. But I am 
bound to say that with the prospect of every kind of sacrifice 
being demanded of us and of the peoples of many countries, 
how right Mr Chamberlain was to count well the cost and 
explore every avenue to maintain peace before the final 
decision was taken. The world fabric of our modem civiliza- 
tion has been destroyed, but not lightly. Though I vdsh I 
could now write ‘finis’, one recognizes that the selfsame 
ideal, that of a lasting peace, inspired the creators of the 
Versailles treaty, and that one would make no contribution 
in the mere reiteration of a platitude. I must have the courage 
to face and examine at any rate some of the methods for 
achieving a world without war, zn ideal which will be 
fiercely supported by thousands of well-intentioned men and 
women when the time comes, after victory has been achieved. 
And let me state at once that whatever may be decided in an 
endeavour to ensure permanent peace in the future, there 
must first of all be a decisive victory over our enemies. What- 
ever the cost, however long the time, no peace aims will be 
possible of achievement without a decisive and crushing de- 
feat of the evil personified in those fighting against us. 

My duty, as I see it, is to fight the German people of to- 
day, not the German people of to-morrow. The Germany of 
to-day is responsible for the evil that has fallen on the world; 
the nation that has produced the Nazi machine and then 
allowed it to wreck modern civilization cannot escape in- 
dictment. Indeed, their behaviour on sea and in the air de- 
stroys, in my view, the last vestige of pretence that we are only 
at war with the Nazi regime. If the older generations in Ger- 
many know of the fnghtfulness of the modem German war 
personnel and regret it, we must remember that in Germany, 
even as in this country, the youth of to-day is the generation 
that will be in control when peace becomes possible. 

So many of the plans for peace are, I think, stillborn be- 
cause they caimot possibly work in practice. But even so, one 
can stfil visualize a world, or shall I say a Europe, in which 
Germany and Russia can and will play their parts in main- 
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taining international order, organizing international trade 
for the benefit of all, and assist in establishing a world order 
in which small countries can thrive and develop their national 
characteristics and resources freed from the fesir of absorption 
by a Great Power, One can see the growth of government in 
these small States in accordance with the will of the people 
and the right of political freedom become a reality. Is it a 
dream ? The answer depends on the wisdom and vision of 
the Allies, of the neutrals, and of all those individuals in 
enemy countries who long for a future for their peoples. 

I therefore examine first of all the possibilities of a revival 

A 

of an effective League of Nations. Twice I have had the 
privilege of being a Substitute Delegate to the Assembly on 
behalf of H.M. Government, and indeed would have served a 
third period had war not broken out. My work was entirely 
confined to dealing with the humanitarian and social ques- 
tions, in which field of activity the League has had such a 
conspicuous success. So far as wider problems were "con- 
cerned, I was merely an onlooker; but my period of service 
covered the Sino-Japanese conflict and the Spanish War. My 
conclusions need not even be stated in vague terms. I am 
quite certain that we delude ourselves if we toy with the idea 
that the future peace can be maintained through the instru- 
mentality of a newly constituted League built up on the 
present machine. 

Of course it might have happened that, if Great Britain 
and France had really directed their foreign policy in ac- 
cordance with their obligations under the League (though 
there are many factors which excuse them) , the League might 
have proved a much more effective power than it has. 
Alternatively, had the Italo-Abyssinian dispute developed 
earlier in the twenty-years peace, before the small countries 
had grown fearful of their future and before the menace of 
another world war had become a factor, the League might 
have achieved a success. Without discussing the problems 
created for the League by the Manchurian episode, fate had 
decided that the testing-point should be the Far East rather 
than a European scene, where active intervention might have 
been so much easier. And I have always felt that the failure 
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of the League in its conception was in no small measure due 
to the lack of understanding of the variety of methods of 
government of the various component States, the possibilities 
of international intrigue, and the difficulties of small countries 
in undertaking antagonistic obligations against powerful 
neighbours. 

Anyone who has an enthusiastic belief in the effective 
operation of the League machinery should study the records 
of 1037 in regard to the Spanish conflict. A most innocuous 
resolution merely regretting foreign intervention in Spain was 
brought before the Assembly. No real condemnation was 
embodied in the resolution, neither was there a hint that even 
the mildest action was contemplated. The delegates from 
France and the United Kingdom supported the resolution in 
well-defined speeches, but when a vote was taken two coun- 
tries, Albania and Portugal, voted against it, and, owing to 
the unanimity rule, prevented its adoption. But what was 
even more significant, there were a large number of absten- 
tions. I will not analyse here the motives which dictated the 
voting of the nations represented, but, having stood the volley 
of questions hurled at me by ardent supporters of the League, 
I feel I can say that no attention is paid by them to the 
practical difficulties of both League membership and League 
action, and that a great disservice is probably iinwittingly 
done to an ideal which has much to recommend it. It is also 
true to say that even on the humanitarian side intrigue is not 
unknown. Certain League decisions have run entirely con- 
trary to national custom and outlook, and one sympathizes 
with the difficulties of delegates who are anxious to give 
support to League activities and are yet apprehensive of 
the effect of promising the national legislation necessary if 
League decisions are to become effective. 

But the value of public opinion may be gauged bom the 
solid achievement of the hximamtarian side of the League’s 
work. One is encouraged to believe that in the long run an 
informed public opinion is capable of effective action. The 
discouragement comes from the fact that in social questions 
one can, though with difficulty, afford to await the creation 
of an informed public opinion, but that in matteis affecting 
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peace and war events force action and decision; and because 
there is no time to create public opinion, an unwise policy is 
so often adopted as a matter of expediency. 

There could be no better illustration of the way in which 
public opinion can force action than the Hoare-Laval plan 
for settling the Italian-Abyssinian dispute. It will be remem- 
bered that in the General Election of 1935 the British public 
had accepted (though too late) the Covenant of the League 
as the basis of its foreign policy; but it is true that for the first 
time since the League was brought into being the great mass 
of the people appreciated the value of the League machinery, 
and that right as well as left wing opinion was prepared to 
give it a fair trial. The announcement of the Hoare-Laval 
plan under somewhat mysterious circumstances created a 
most unfavourable impression. The public at once assumed 
that secret diplomacy was again rearing its head and that the 
responsible Government had been guilty of double-dealing. 
Without any knowledge of the reasons which dictated the 
terms of the plan and without waiting for a verdict by the 
League Council on their merits and their propriety, the 
British public, led by the Press, demanded its withdrawal, 
and the Prime Minister (Mr Baldwin), in accordance with 
constitutional tradition, bowed his head and accepted the 
verdict of the people. 

But the full facts which prompted Sir Samuel Hoare to 
lend his name to the proposals have never been told to the 
world. It is not always possible, for obvious reasons, to dis- 
close the conversations which take place between statesmen 
or through diplomatic channels as between one country and 
another. There are, of course, many people to-day who con- 
demned the Hoare-Laval proposals at the time but who 
would now admit that the verdict of the public was arrived 
at without a knowledge of all the facts. Indeed many would 
go further, and now pay tribute to the wisdom of the plan. 

I have really only introduced this particular incident to 
lay emphasis on — as one of our peace eiims, if you like — ^the 
need for providing an informed public opinion on foreign 
affairs in order that there shall be no uninformed hasty ac- 
ceptances or rejections of peace proposals. I am tempted to 
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mention in passing the Ministry of Information, which has a 
Home Publicity Department which might well devote time 
and energy to preparing a public which is equipped to ^ve 
its opinion when the moment arrives. I feel, too, it cannot be 
over-emphasized that the foreign policy of this country has 
been and, I am afraid, always will be a question of political 
controversy. This puts Great Britain at a disadvants^e in 
negotiation compared with France and many smaller coun- 
tries. Our Parliamentary system — which, even though im- 
perfectly understood, is the envy of the world — is based on 
the tradition of government with the consent of the people; 
therefore proposals sponsored by us must command the sup- 
port of the majority. Our strength, therefore, also becomes a 
weakness because proposals imperfectly understood by the 
nation may be unwisely rejected. I have always felt we 
should have received greater support and understanding in 
these past few years from foreign countries had our demo- 
cratic system and the real part played by the people of Great 
Britain in directing atfFairs been properly appreciated. 

I have been privileged, as a lecturer for the British 
Council, to speak in many countries, and the lack of appre- 
ciation of our system by the Powers, both great and smedl, 
is in my view in no small degree responsible ibr the weaken- 
ing of British prestige abroad during the time we have been 
associated vdih the League. But I was inter^ted to note 
from a few sentences in Dorothy Thompson's book Let the 
Record Speak that she had appreciated the difficulties of con- 
ducting-mass diplomatic negotiations where national con- 
stitutions and political ideologies di ff ered so fundamentaUy. 
Dorothy Thompson's reputation is unrivalled in the United 
States, and her penetrating comments on this aspect of 
building up an effective international machine should not 
pass the notice of the student of practical means of main- 
taining peace in the post-war years. 

I feel conscious I am allowing my pen to wander, perhaps 
with too little direction, but I feel so strongly that if we are 
to plan a peace which will give the world the real benefits 
of a settled future one cannot afford to ignore psychological 
reactions and repercussions. My theme therefore is that 
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certain fundamental facts should even now be put across to 
the people of this country, to the world if you like, to lessen 
the risk of public opinion, artificially stimulated at a time 
of great relief and possibly of great bitterness, destroying by 
virtue of the pressure it can exert the solid foundations on 
which the peace treaties of the future must be built. 

I now turn to the proposal which is being widely canvassed 
as the only possible method for ensuring a lasting peace, the 
splitting up of Germany into small States. It is difl&cult with- 
in the limits of a few pages of print even to touch the vital 
issues arising out of proposals such as this, and I am even 
somewhat diffident about discussing the merits of the case 
with no real knowledge or experience to guide me; but one 
feels there are certain elemental virtues in the adoption of 
such a suggestion which commend themselves to the heart 
if they can be made also to commend themselves to the head 
— ^in my view, an essential combination. 

To achieve the peace aims I have in mind I am quite 
certain that Germany must be crushed. 'Crush’ is a hard 
word, but the devastation she has caused requires hard 
dealing. When I say that we must crush Germany I mean 
that we must deprive her of all that enables her to attempt 
to dominate the world by force of arms. But we must miti- 
gate the hardness of the word ‘crush’ by recognizing that 
there would be no peace if this word were to mean the re- 
duction of the standards of life of the German people to one 
below those of other civilized nations. In federation, or 
whatever the appropriate description of the setting up of 
individual States may be, the German people should be given 
opportunity to trade and to maintain a standard of living 
commensurate with their culture and civilization. There 
must be no economic or human urge to encourage individual 
as well as national sacrifice to revivify the German Empire 
of the first half of this century. 

The individual contacts and friendships between Germans 
and Britons over twenty years of peace should be strong 
enough to ensure that this policy has a place in the peace 
aims; but there should be no compromise on the advisability 
of taking whatever steps zxc essential to prevent political 
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federatioa and the growth of the type of power which 
Germany has used only to destroy. 

I am not qualified even to attempt to suggest what 
methods the French people and ourselves should employ. 
But whether we acquire new strategic frontiers^ or police 
key-points to the world with standing armies until we arc 
assured a new Germany has arisen (and however distasteful 
such actions may be) , there must be no flinching. The re- 
sponsibility of ensuring that the terms laid down for Germany 
are observed must be borne by Great Britain and France. 
Though I do not visualize, according to the accepted defini- 
tion of the word, our ‘ruling^ in defined areas, we do under- 
stand the handling of minorities and could exercise authority 
without creating dissension. It is curious that this capacity is 
found in an island people; but that it is so is undisputed, and 
such a power might prove invaluable. 

Next I come to the thorny question of disarmament. 
There can be no doubt that the decline in the power of the 
British Navy and our failure to create an efiective Air Force, 
consistent though our actions were with our obligations 
under the various treaties, contributed to the feilure of the 
League and the growth of the power of Germany. And had 
we pointed out, in the days when everyone paid lip service 
to disarmament, that we really had disarmed, we should 
have been believed. It is never popular to accuse anyone, 
much less a nation, of lack of judgment, but the deteri- 
oration of world aflFairs following the British policy of dis- 
armament was the result of perhaps the most expensive 
piece of quixotism that the world has ever seen. But in spite 
of the disastrous results following the extent to which we 
disarmed I am glad we gave the world leadership. However 
intolerable is the situation to-day, however intolerable is the 
loss of valuable human lives inevitable in war and the sacri- 
fices that all will have to make, the burden, in my view, 
would have been infinitely more intolerable had we decided 
that by withholding leadership in disarmament we had pre- 
vented the world from ridding itself of the weapons of de- 
struction. I remember years ago, just after the last war, Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, who will be remembered as Sir Edward 
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Grey, in a moving speech saying that the piKng np of arma- 
ments inevitably led to war. No truer words could have been 
spoken, and I am profoundly grateful, in spite of all the 
diflSculties which our disarmament has created, that our 
hands are clean, that we carried out our pledges in the spirit 
as well as in the letter. 

But now, in our future peace aims, disarmament must be 
an integral part, an idesd to be aimed at. This time, however, 
Great Britain and France must always maintain superiority; 
and any disarmament proposals must take cognizance of 
realities, and the Allies must make their contribution only if 
they are satisfied the peace of the world will not be en- 
dangered. 

j^ain, on this issue public opinion could very well be 
prepared, so that when peace proposals are under discussion 
their progress will be watched by an informed nation, and 
the decisions of Great Britain, and indeed of France, not be 
subjected to alteration by a sentimental public swayed by 
specious arguments of the moral value of leadership. If we 
decide to decline to give a lead in disarmament, we will be 
fully justified in doing so; and such a decision should receive 
the wholehearted support of the nation. 

And finally a word about England. I so describe the British 
Isles because, however illogical, there is some subtle difier- 
ence between referring to the English spirit and the British 
spirit. The latter is easier in my view to define, but England 
is all-embracing and conveys something to the foreigner 
which diiBFers from the word British. So I want in a few words 
to include in peace aims one for ourselves, for during these 
last few months I have been in very close contact with the 
people, not as a result of my political representation, but as 
a representative of the Government called upon to cairy out 
the will of a nation united to prosecute the war till victory is 
achieved. 

The British people are well aware that their husbands and 
their sons, as well perhaps as their daughters, may be called 
upon to make the supreme sacrifice; and I have had the sad 
task of visiting some homes where that sacrifice has already 
been made. First there were two old people (the man unem- 
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ployed) whose son had gone down with the Rojal Ock\ they 
said . It won t he so had if we win the war,^ Then there was a 
mother, whose eldest and most beloved son had been lost. 
She said: T have^ three other sons. I would give them all for 
my country/ The question I put to myself is: ‘What is it in 
country that creates such a love that sacrifice is possible 
without bitterness V 

That spirit is in all homes and among ail classes. If it were 
not there, this country could not face the future with such 
calm resolution. It is the contribution of every man and 
woman, and the universal giving creates the spiritual basis 
that is so essential a part of the service rendered to the 
country, for the good of the country and, I might add, for 
that of the world. 

These two illustrations are meant to touch the sentimental 
side, because proper sentiment is not to be overlooked or be- 
littled in our national make-up; but I have also chosen them 
because they come from a class that has little material pros- 
perity to thank the country for or little knowledge of the evil 
we are all fighting. Only imperfectly can they appreciate the 
value of the liberties for which we are fighting, yet among 
them the divine spirit is strongly felt and as openly ex- 
pressed. 

There must be many — and I recognize the temptation is 
great in view of the financial problems which face us — ^who 
see in the acute depreciation of material possessions the 
opportunity to abandon the progressive socii policy which 
has been so noticeable in this country since Ae last war. 
Our misfortunes must not allow the opponents of social ex- 
pansion to control the post-war intern^ policy and to de- 
stroy the faith and confidence of the masses of the people in 
the privilege of being a citizen of the greatest country in the 
world. 

I am conscious of the futility of endeavouring to put into 
any words which would have value my ideas for the creation 
of the world in the future. Wisdom may be given to a nation, 
or be created by a nation out of experience or out of leader- 
ship combined with character. I believe it is given to the 
people of these islzmds to create a future; but we shall only be 
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capable of achievement if our aims are based on courage, 
humanity, and justice. We must blend the practical purpose 
of our endeavorir with the wisdom of the spiritual conception 
of our duty. To sum up the present and the future in the 
simplest words I can think of, I cannot do better than quote 
from a speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne by Mr Oliver Stanley, 
when Secretary of State for War. He said that his only war 
aim was to win the war, his only peace aim to make the 
peace a lasting peace. 




